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could soon ‘be eased. 


OVIET RUSSIA has now demonstrated the 
bankruptcy of her position on peace. 

Khrushchev has destroyed the hopes of the 

free world that the tensions of the cold war 


Clearly Khrushchev sought to create political 
division in America by his intemperate and 
ie insulting denunciations of Pres. Eisenhower. 


Workers of U.S.‘Behind Ike’ 
In Summit Crisis, Meany Says 


Here is the text of a statement issued by AFL-CIO Pres..George Meany in support 
of Pres. Eisenhower following destruction of the Paris summit conference by Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev of the Soviet Union: 


opposite effect. 


His attack on the President will have the 


The workers of this country stand behind 
Pres. Eisenhower. 
honesty of the peaceful intentions of the United 
States is matched only by-their thorough mis- 
trust of the intentions of Soviet Russia. 


It will unite America. 


Their confidence in the 


‘Racket’? Local Dissolved: 


AFL-CIO, 


2379, which had been signing 
“sweetheart” contracts in the bowl- 
ing alley field to block an organiz- 
ing drive of the Building Service 
Employes. 

Cooperating with the regional 


Labor-Management 
Conferences Begin 


Labor-management talks in 
the hope of charting ways to 
industrial peace got under 
way with a three-hour session 
in Washington May 19. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, speaking for both la- 
bor and management. repre- 
sentatives, said there had been’ 
“an amicable and reasonable 
discussion of some of the mat- 
ters” referred to the group by 
Pres. Eisenhower. The dis- 
cussions, he said, covered “at 
length proposals for improve- 
ments of labor-management 
relations.” 

The conferees will meet 
again in about six weeks or 
two months, Meany said, tse 

Present for the AFL-CIO, 
im addition to Meany, were 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the 
Auto Workers and Pres. 
George M. Harrison of the 
Railway Clerks, 


Affiliates 


Rout Phony ‘Union’ 


By Gene Zack 
New York—The AFL-CIO and two affiliated unions, back- 
stopped by the New York State Labor Relations Board and the 
courts, have led a successful fight to outlaw a “racket” union which 
claimed affiliation with the federation. 
Michael Mann, director of AFL-CIO Reg. II, spearheaded the 


drive against Amalgamated Local‘ 


office were the BSEIU, the Retail, 
Wholesale & Dept. Store Union, 
and the Committee on Exploita- 
tion of the Greater New York 
AFL-CIO Central Labor Council. 
The latter was set up two years 
ago at the urging of AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany to end ex- 
ploitation of workers by “racket” 
unions. 

The joint drive against the self- 
styled local and its president, Jo- 
seph Scalza, resulted in issuance by 
the New York Supreme Court of 
an order permanently restraining 
the local from claiming AFL-CIO 
affiliation; withdrawal by the SLRB 
of its certification, and the subse- 
quent dissolution of the local. 

Hearings Expose ‘Rackets’ 

During the labor board’s hear- 
ings into the activities of the local, 
officials from the AFL-CIO and its 
affiliates testified against Local 
2379's activities and its “collusive 
arrangements” with management. 

Among them were Mann and 
RWDSU Intl. Vice Pres. Alex Bail, 
who told the board a “charter” is- 
sued by a New Jersey RWDSU lo- 
cal to Local 2379 had been disa- 
vowed by the international and 
withdrawn by the New Jersey local. 

The “racket” local’s status as a 
labor organization first was chal- 
lenged by BSEIU Local 54, which 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Rhode Island 
Anti-ScabBill 
Killed by Veto 


Providence, R. I.—Gov. Chris- 
topher Del Sesto (R) for the sec- 
ond time in recent days has vetoed 
an anti-scab bill aimed at banning 
the importation of strikebreakers 
into this state. 


The Rhode Island general as- 
sembly is no longer in session, and 
the governor’s ‘action apparently 
kills anti-strikebreaking legisla- 
tion this year. 


‘Disregard of Workers’ 

Edwin C. Brown, secretary-treas- 
urer of the State AFL-CIO, said of 
Del Sesto: “I am convinced that his 
second veto of a strikebreaking bill 
will be a major issue in our cam- 
paign to defeat him regarding ~~ 
office he may seek.” 

Brown said the governor's ac- 
tion was a “clear indication of 
his complete disregard for the 
welfare of workers.” 

About the same time, Del Sesto 
also vetoed two other bills which 
had gone through the legislature 
with the support of the Fire Fight- 
ers. 

One would have given a salary 
increase of $300 annually to all 
firemen and policemen in the state. 
The legislature acted because the 
municipalities were unable to raise 
enough additional revenue to fi- 
nance the wage boost, and it felt 
the state had a measure of respon- 
sibility. 

The second bill would have 
amended the fire fighters’ pension 
system so that cancer would be con- 
sidered an occupational disease. 

The two anti-scab bills had been 
patterned after the Pennsylvania 
anti-scab law and were part of the 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Meany Hits 
‘Politics’ i 


\Substitute- 


New York—More than 20,000 
senior citizens attending a mam- 
moth rally at Madison Square 
Garden heard AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany deliver a blister- 
ing attack on the Administration 
plan for health care for the aged, 
coupled with a charge that the 
White House moved only after 
the issue “snowballed into emerg- 
ency proportions” with strong po- 
litical implications. 

At the same time Meany accused 
Chairman Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.) 
of the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee of “surrender” to the Admin- 
istration by introducing a “watered- 
down” version of the White House 
plan. 

The midday rally on behalf of 
the AFL-ClO-backed Forand bill 
filled the Garden nearly to capacity, 
with some of the elderly persons 
having come 450 miles from Buf- 
falo aboard five buses chartered by 
the Auto Workers. 

Crowd Present Early 

At 8:45 a.m. 200 senior citizens 
stood outside the arena in a cold, 
pelting rain. By 10 a.m. the crowd 
was so dense special police had dif- 
ficulty getting the doors open. 

The hero of the hour at the rally 
sponsored by Golden Ring Clubs 
of older citizens was Rep. Aime J. 
Forand (D-R.I.), sponsor of the bill 
to provide medical care for the 
aged through the social security sys- 
tem, who received a_ thundering 
ovation. 

The crowd was in a_ holiday 
mood, giving Meany, former Sen. 


Distressed Area Bill Vetoed; 
iRally Hails Forand Measure 


Backlog — 
Piles Up 


In Congress 


By Willard Shelton 


A White House veto of the de- 
pressed areas bill hit Congress as 
the legislature headed into what is 
expected to be the last six weeks 
of the session, and a major back- 
log of other legislation remained . 
piled up as the conservative 
House Rules Committee delayed 
action and the threat of additional 
vetoes slowed the Democratic 
majorities. 

An effort may be made to over- 
tide Pres. Eisenhower's disapproval 
of the depressed areas bill. A two- 
thirds majority in each house would 
be required to pass the measure 
over the veto. The House vote in 
favor of the bill was only 201 to 
184 and the Senate vote was 45 to. 
32, both short of a two-thirds 
margin. 

In the last legislative week of 
May, here was the picture: 

@ A House vote on the long- 
stalled federal aid-to-schools bill 
appeared assured before the end of 
the month. The Senate last year 
passed a $1.8 billion bill providing 
assistance for construction and 
teachers’ salaries; the House Educa- 
tion Committee this year approved 
a $975 million bill for construc-° 
tion only. 

@ The House Ways & Means 
Committee once again failed to 
reach agreement on any program 
of health insurance for the aged 
under the social security system as 
provided in the Forand bill. 

Chairman Wilbur Mills (D- 
Ark.) of the committee suddenly 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Committees 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Slate Vote 


On Wage-Hour Revamp 


By Dave Perlman 
Two congressional committees were scheduled to meet in execu- 
tive session May 23 to begin voting on amendments to the wage-hour 
law, including the AFL-CIO-backed Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill 
to raise the wage floor to $1.25 and extend coverage to 7.6 million 


more workers. 


A House Labor subcommittee 
wound up 10 weeks of hearings at 
which a score of union spokesmen’ 
called for a major updating of the 
wage-hour law, employer groups 
including the National Association 
of Manufacturers warned of “in- 
flation,” and Administration spokes- 
men, with varying degrees of en- 
thusiasm, supported “modest” in- 
creases in coverage and amount. 

While the six-member subcom- 
mittee—reported to be evenly di- 
vided between supporters and oppo- 
nents of labor-backed improve- 


ments—will take up the bill first, 


the actual job of writing a bill may 
be done by the full committee be- 
ginning at its May 26 meeting. 
Before the committee, in addi- 
tion to proposals for raising the 
minimum and extending cover- 
age, is a “sleeper” amendment 
which would in effect repeal the 
Walsh-Healey and Davis-Bacon 
Acts. 

The amendment, introduced by 
Rep. Edgar W. Hiestand (R- 
Calif.) provides that no person 
could be found in violation of the 
Walsh-Healey Act, under which in- 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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? =  Apeaabaala of «ths sean. tome 
~- mittee of leaders of the AFL-CIO 
Building & Construction -Trades|{ 
Dept., to meet with a similar group}7 
from. the Industrial Union Dept. on} j 


” BeTD Names 


_ Committee on 
Belton. AY: 


jurisdictional disputes has been an- 
nounced by BCTD executive coun- 
cil 


Appointment of the committee, 


as part of a reactivation of a TUD-| 3 
BCTD joint effort to work out rules | ; 


to resolve jurisdictional problems, 
was made at the suggestion of 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 

Named to represent the BCTD 
were the department’s president, 
C. J. (Neil) Haggerty; Pres. Mau- 
rice A. Hutcheson of the Carpen- 
ters; Pres. L.. M. Raftery of. the 
Painters; Pres. Gordon M. Freeman 
of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electric- 
al Workers; Pres. Peter T. Schoe- 
‘mann ofthe Plumbers & Pipe 
Fitters; and Pres. John H. Lyons 
of the Iron Workers. 


The naming of only priacipal LABORERS’ NEW HEADQUARTERS building was formally dedi- 

cated in Washington, D. C., before government and union officials 

_ serve on the committee was im | and local delegates from throughout the U.S. and Canada. Here a 
accordance with a recommenda- speaker pays tribute to the union’s progress. 


officers of international unions to 


tion by Meany, who pointed out 
to both departments that the 
naming of deputies would be a 
waste of time. 


Earlier, the IUD executive board 
named its six-man committee. 

Representing the IUD will be the 
department’s president, Walter P. 
Reuther, who is also president of 
the Auto Workers; Pres. James B. 
Carey of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers; Pres. David J. 
McDonald of the Steelworkers; 
Pres. Paul Phillips of the Paper- 
makers & Paperworkers; Pres. O. A. 
Knight of the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers; and IUD Organ- 


azational Dir, Nicholas Zonarich. k. 
New Jersey 
Unity Blocked 
By Stalemate 


Newark, N. J.—Efforts to create 
a united labor movement represent- 
ing New Jersey’s nearly half-a- 
million trade unionists collapsed as 
the two state labor bodies failed to 
reach agreement on merger terms. 

Informed of the stalemate, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany post- 
poned indefinitely the harmony con- 
vention scheduled to open in the 
National Guard Armory here on 
May 19. 

Meany’s decision was announced 
jointly by his two assistants, Peter 
M. McGavin and R. J. Thomas, 
who had been appointed to’ work 
with the State Federation of Labor 
and Industrial Union Council in 
the creation of a united labor move- 
ment. = 

In a message to the 2,000 
AFL and 1,000 IUC delegates 
who held separate meetings in 
place of the unity session, Meany 
declared he was acting “to pro- 
tect the best interests of the AFL- 
CIO and its affiliates, their sub- 
ordinate bodies and members in 
New Jersey.” 

At the same time, the AFL-CIO 
president said he was postponing 
“until my further order and direc- 
tion” the effective dates for the re- 
vocation of the charters of the two 
state bodies. 

McGavin and Thomas issued a 
joint statement that efforts to ac- 
complish “an honorable merger . 
have not proven successful.” They 
added that it was “tragic” that the 

state bodies had been unable to 


jad to “reasonable terms for ac-| working without a contract while it 
_-complishing unity.” a 


Since the national merger of the 
AFL and CIO in December 1955, 
a total of 48 state bodies have 
achieved merger. The 49th—Pena- 
sylvania—is scheduled to unite in 
June. eskes 


Union Plans Appeal 
In Bethlehem Case. 


New York—A National Labor Relations Board trial examiner has 
recommended dismissal of a sweeping bad-faith bargaining complaint 
against Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Shipbuilding Div. in connection with 
a four-month-old strike of 17,000 members of the Shipbuilders. 

Examiner Thomas A. Ricci held that the company did not violate 


~ 


the law by what NLRB charges‘ 
called a “take-it-or-leave-it” atti- 
tude at the bargaining table since 
last July, or by unilateral imposi- 
tion of work-rule changes in August 


Instead, he held that Bethlehem 
was guilty of only a “limited unfair 
labor practice” at its eight East 
Coast shipyards by insisting on one 
minor contract provision “to the 
point of bargaining impasse.” 

ITUMSWA Pres. John J. Gro- 
gam announced immediate plans 
to appeal to the full labor board 
the examiner’s proposed dismissal 
of the main charge. The ruling 
in this instance, he said, “ignored 
ali legal precedent.” 

At the same time, Grogan de- 
clared that Ricci’s report pointed 
squarely to Bethichem’s “outra- 
geous refusal” to bargain in good 
faith, and expressed satisfaction that 
the examiner had taken note of this 
refusal in at least one instance. 

Ricci’s recommendation that the 
basic charge be thrown out came 
despite rulings by both federal and 
‘state courts that the company had 
consistently failed to bargain in 
good faith. 

Court Actions 

In April, U.S. District Judge 
George C. Sweeney issued an in- 
junction against the company in 
Boston, ordering it to bargain in 
good faith. A month earlier, the 
Massachusetts Superior Court re- 
fused to bar mass picketing by 
striking IUMSWA members, de- 
claring that the company’s failure 


under the state’s labor injunction 
law. 

In a lengthy intermediate report, 
Ricci pointed out that two weeks 
after the old pact expired—during 
a period when the union continued 


sought to negotiate a settlement— 
the company “put into effect at all 
shipyards those changes in its meth- 
od of operations which it had pro- 
posed” at the bargaining table. 

“These,” the NLRB examiner’s 


fied changes in the seniority rules, 
work assignments, division of work 
within categories, and special em- 
ploye benefits, such as bonus, pre- 
mium or overtime” pay. 

He conceded that “loss of earn- 
ings . . . would be suffered by 
individual workmen” under the 


“curtailment of special assign- 
ment premiums .. . discontinu- 
ance of the escalator clause ... 
and changes in the method for 
dividing work.” 

Ricci ruled, however, that none 
of these actions constituted “anti- 
union bias” on the part of the com- 
pany, but instead was a move “to 
exert a pressure upon the union to 
accept the company’s demands and 
come to terms on that basis.” 

‘Limited’ Unfairness 

The “limited unfair labor prac- 
tice” involved in the company’s 
position, he said, covered manage- 
ment insistence that the new con- 
tract -require the signatures of 
individual workers on grievances 
before they can be processed. 
The trial examiner recommended 
that Bethlehem cease “insisting to 
impasse” upon this contract clause, 
and that the company “upon re- 
quest” bargain collectively with the 
Shipbuilders on wages, hours and 


Sig SLH SF = 


J ers in early days were made up of 
mm j}immigrant groups—the union’s 


Laborers Taian. | 
New Headquarters 


The new headquarters building of the Laborers’, 57 years old and 
450,000-members strong, was dedicated May 14 in Washington, 


D. C. 


Union Is 450, 000 Strong: 


ee ee 


o4) 4 ee : gorda 


In a speech at the dedication ceremonies, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany reaffirmed labor’s faith that America’s strength rests in a 


sents the human being rather than 
in the faceless corporations that 
represent material wealth.” 
Laborers’ Pres. Joseph V. Mores- 
chi, Sec.-Treas. Peter Fosco and 
Under Sec. of Labor James T. 
O’Connell were other speakers at 
ceremonies attended by several hun- 
dred local union delegates and 
guests, 

Meany observed that the Labor- 


journal at the time was published 
in English, Italian and German. 
“America has always been the 
haven of the oppressed,” the fed- 
eration president declared, “.. . 
for political reasons, religious 
reasons and for reasons of eco- 
nomic oppression, and let us hope 
it will always remain a haven for 
the oppressed.” 
' He said the union’s new head- 
quarters building stands as a sym- 
bol of its achievements in bringing 
a better life to its members, and 
said he hoped it would be a kind 
of “half-way house.” 


White House Message 
Moreschi, after whom the eight- 
story structure was named, said in 
brief dedicatory remarks that the 
union believes that “in order to 
have a strong America we need a 
strong labor movement.” Moreschi 
has headed the union since 1926. 
O’Connell said the granite of the 
new building symbolically reflects 
“the great strengths of the many 
national strains” which make up the 
Laborers and the American labor 
movement. 
Vincent F. Morreale, the union’s 


trade union movement “that repre-'>- 


general counsel, read a congratu- 
latory message from the White 
House and presented a gold-plated 
trowel to Fosco for the cornerstone 
laying. 

Fosco read a list of the contents 
of a box placed: inside the corner- 
stone—a history of the union, the: 
1951 convention proceedings au- 
thorizing the new building, copies 
of the union’s charters and other 
historical documents. 

As Meany, Moreschi, O’Con- 
nell, AFL-CIO Sec.-Freas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler and other 
guests looked on, Fosco spread 
the mortar and set the stone. The 
job was completed by Fred Pe- 
terson, stone foreman and mem- 
ber of Bricklayers’ Stone & Mar- 
ble Masons Local 2; William 
| ‘Tymus, labor foreman, and H. 

B. Buskey, both members of La- 
borers Local 74, 

The Laborers’ headquarters 
building was designed in modified 
federal-style architecture by Eggers 
and Higgins of New York. It is 
faced with Indiana limestone, with 
bronze spandrels and window 
frames. 

An 18-foot mural by Louis Ross 
in the lobby is dedicated to “la 
borers through history” and: depicts 
the activity of laborers from the 
time of the pyramids to the present, 

The spirit of the laborer is pro- 
vided by this quotation from Wil 
liam Shakespeare’s “As You Like 
It,” mounted in metal in the vesti- 
bule: 

“I am a true laborer: I earn that 
I eat, get that I wear, owe no maa 
hate, envy no man’s happiness, glad 
of other men’s good.” 


at. 


Actors Equity Charges 


Producers Plan Lockout 


New York—aActors’ Equity Pres. Ralph Bellamy has accused . 
Broadway producers of “lockout tactics” and of threatening to black 
out theater marquees when the union’s current contract expires May 


Bellamy’s charge that the major producers were planning to ring 


the curtain down on all Broadway 
shows came as the League of New 
York Theaters announced suspen- 
sion of all activity on future pro- 
ductions until a contract is signed. 
The Equity president said ne- 
gotiations, which opened in mid- 
April, have made no progress 
because of management’s “lack 
of good faith” at the bargaining 
table. 

The union is asking a new three- 
year pact containing the first pen- 
sion and health and welfare fund 
in the legitimate theater, raising of 


other conditions of employment. 


“deliberate speed” it ordered, 


for legislation that will make 


faith.” 


report said, “were largely diversi- 


Halfway Action on Rights 
‘Not Enough, 


The Supreme Court’s historic decision on public school 
tion has been carried out with much less than the 


said May 17 on the sixth anniversary of the high court’s action, 

“Much more must be done to translate principle into reality,” 
he said, “not only in the schools but in other aspects of civil 
rights, The task would be nearer completion if Congress had 
enacted a broad and effective civil rights law this year, instead 
of a very narrow measure of dubious value. 

“Halfway and half-hearted action is not enough. We in the 
AFL-CIO pledge again that we will press the next Congress 


every citizen; we will attack bigotry and discrimination on all 
fronts for as long as they continue to betray the democratic 


°Meany Says 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


our constitution meaningful to 


minimum salaries and improvement 
of “substandard” working condi 
tions. On the latter point, the unioa 
has issued a survey pointing 
“unsafe and unsanitary” conditions 
both in Broadway theaters and the 
aters across the country where a> 
tors make road-show appearances. 

Theater owners countered with a 
41-point demand calling for a five 
year agreement. Management de 
manded reduction in rehearsal tims 
sharp limitations on outside appear- 
ances except for unpaid publicity 
appearances on behalf of the show, 
and elimination of union securily 
provisions in the old pact. 

In the wage area, Equity asked 
that minimums for actors and 
chorus be raised from the 
$103.50 a week to $120 in New 
York, and from $135 to $160 on 
the road. For extras, the union 
asked a hike from the current 
$52 weekly to $60. Comparable 
raises also were asked for stage 
managers and their assistants. 

In its appeal for pension and 
welfare benefits, the union noted 
that “actors’ incomes are notoriou* 
ly erratic,” and that taxes take 
“disproportionate bites in the good 
years” making the accumulation o 
substantial savings difficult. 

The union’s safety and sanitaty 
demands included adequate lighting 
backstage, proper ventilation # 
dressing rooms, showers and bet 
and cold running water. 
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Machinists to Lead Campaigaat tte hoa: 


Labor Opens Maj jor , Drive 
| To Organize U.S. Gypsum — 


campaign to organize 31 unorganized plants of the bitterly anti-union United States 
onal Co. ba has been es launched with eight AFL-CIO unions agreeing to concentrate campaign respon- 


sibility in the Machinists. 


The campaign to bring the benefits of union contracts to 9,500 Gypsum workers started with a 


leaflet distribution at 26 company locations in the U.S. and 5 in Canada. It will -be carried to a con- 
clusion by the IAM sstaff with the 


cooperation of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Organization and its regional 
directors and organizers. 

Six petitions for elections at 
Gypsum locations already have 
been filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board, and others will be 
filed shortly, machinists Vice Pres. 
George Watkins reported to IAM 


Pres. A. J. Hayes. 


Elections covering 700 employes 
have been asked for two plants in 
Jacksonville, Fla., and one each in 
Falls Village, Conn.; Gerlach, Nev.; 
Greenfield, Miss.; Corsicana, Tex., 


, + & 
z 


r< 


and New Braunfels, Tex. At Ger- 


NLRB Orders Cross Co. 
To Rehire All Strikers 


Fraser, Mich.—The Cross Co., 


Relations Board for provoking a strike by the Auto Workers in 
August 1959 has announced defiance of an NLRB order to rehire 
strikers and, if necessary, fire the strikebreakers who took their jobs. 
The firm makes automation equipment. 


lach, the Machinists intervened 
after the Teamsters filed a petition. 
The history-making agreement 
by the eight unions that the 
Machinists should take leader- 
ship in the Gypsum drive was 
brought about by what the unions | 
involved have called “the chal- 
lenge of Sewell Averyism.” 
Avery is a Gypsum director and 
a long-time foe of unions. A re- 
port prepared for the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council said “the spirit 
of Sewell Avery permeates this 
company’s attitude.” 
‘Avery as president of Mont- 


blamed by the National Labor 


The labor board, going beyond® 


the recommendation of a trial 
examiner, ruled that the “basic 
cause of the strike” was the com- 
pany’s “refusal to bargain” with the 
union. 

As “unfair-labor-practice strik- 
ers,” the UAW members are en- 
titled to their jobs back with full 
seniority, the NLRB said, and if 
they aren’t rehired within five 
days after application they are 
entitled to pay from that date 
until they are called to work. 

Some 100 of the union members, 
those who were available for em- 
ployment, promptly applied for 
their jobs in the face of a company 
announcement that management 
will carry its fight against the ruling 
to the courts. 

George Merrelli, co-director of 
UAW Region 1, declared: “The 
strike can be settled in a matter of 
hours once the company gets 
around to honest bargaining. The 
(NLRB) order is truly heartwarming 
to the workers.” 

A statement from the Cross com- 
pany “welcomed” the NLRB ruling 
as an opportunity to carry its fight 
with the union “into the federal 
courts as quickly as possible.” The 
company said it “admitted frankly” 
that it had “refused to bargain” 
with the UAW. 


The strike, marked in its early 


NLRB Gives First Ruling 
On L-G Boycott Clause 


Laborers’ Local 1140 of Omaha 
has been hit by the first National 
Labor Relations Board decision ap- 
plying the expanded secondary boy- 
ie bans of the Landrum-Griffin 

The 4-0 decision ruled that the 
union violated the new amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act by “coerc- 
ing and restraining” a general con- 
tractor to cease doing business with 
& subcontractor and also to force 
the latter into recognizing the union 
Without certification. 

In announcing the ruling, the 
board said that pressure on sec- 

' Ondary employers had been law- 
ful before the Landrum-Griffin 
Act, the original boycott ban be- 
ing held to apply only to pressure 
exerted on employes. 

The case involved Local 1140 
and the Gilmore Construction Co., 
&eneral contractor on a project at 


days by clashes between pickets 
and strikebreakers, began after 
the Cross management had re- 
fused to accept an NLRB rejec- 
tion of a company appeal from 
two representation elections. The 
second vote, in Nov. 1958, repre- 
sented a UAW victory in a con- 
sent decertification election. 


Cross management, claiming that 
the UAW had “misled” the workers 
in a handbill, refused to meet with 
the union after the labor board re- 
jected the company’s objections. 

In a series of legal skirmishes, 
the company lost a federal appel- 
late court bid to have the NLRB 
election set aside but was able to 
obtain from a state court an injunc- 
tion against mass picketing. 

NLRB Trial Examiner James A. 
Shaw on Feb. 5 found the company 
guilty of refusal to bargain but rec- 
ommended only that the firm be re- 
quired to negotiate with the union 
and cease from discouraging union 
membership. 


The labor board, acting 
through a three-member panel of 
Philip Ray Rodgers, Stephan S. 
Bean and John H. Fanning, 
branded the dispute an “unfair 
labor practice strike” and as- 
serted the right of the strikers to 
their jobs, even if it would re- 
quire the company to lay off the 
strikebreakers. 


Omaha’s South High School. Gil- 
more had eight subcontractors, one 
of whom was the Simpson Co. 

On last Nov. 20, Simpson 
hired several non-union “day labor- 
ers” for work on the otherwise 
all-union project. 

The board said the stipulated 
facts were that the non-union work- 
ers and a union employe of Gil- 
more’s stopped work at the request 
of Local 1140’s business agent and 
a picket line was set up. 

The board said that, after Simp- 
son agreed to pay union scale but 
refused to sign a contract, the union 
continued picketing; refused an of- 
fer by Gilmore to supply union 
laborers; and sought to have a 
Gilmore official who also was an 


officer of Associated General Con-|}. 


tractors put Simpson on the AGC 
blacklist. A temporary restraining 


gomery Ward & Co. during World 
War II carried defiance of unions 
to such a degree that Pres. Roose- 
velt ordered his plant seized. Army 
men had to carry him forcibly from 
his Chicago office. © 
Gypsum has 61 plants with 
12,500 employes. Only 17 plants 
are organized, and most of the 
unions involved report manage- 
ment harassment with every 
known legal and psychological 
device. 

The eight-union agreement for 
the new Gypsum campaign has the 
support of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, and a report prepared for 
the council had this to say about 
the company: 

“Nothing short of a major or- 
ganizing campaign could solve the 
bargaining problems of individual 
unions in the plants. 


‘Notorious’ Policy 

“The spirit of Sewell Avery per- 
meates this company’s attitude. 
Avery is neither chairman of the 
board or company president, but his 
spirit and influence run deep in 
USG policy. 

“A bevy of shrewd lawyers is 
hired to keep unions continually 
involved in litigation. The com- 
pany is notorious for its policy 
of breaking unions at any cost. 
Where legal tactics cannot be ap- 
plied, USG conducts a polished 
but vile game of psychological 
warfare.” 

Unions involved in the agreement 
with the Machinists represent about 
3,000 company workers. They are 
the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers; a Canadian Labor Congress 
federal union; Cement Workers; 
Papermakers & Paperworkers; 
Chemical Workers; Steelworkers; 
Pulp, Sulphite Workers. Last year 
the Machinists won bargaining 
rights at the Staten Island, N. Y., 
plant. 

USG, with general offices in 
Chicago, had 1958 sales of $265 
million and operating profit of al- 
most $76 million. 

It owns quarries, mines, paper 
mills and plants making metal, lime, 
asphalt and asbestos cement prod- 
ucts; insulation lath, wallboard, 
sheathing and hardboard. It owns 
five ocean-going freighters. 


Stone Workers 
Rout Mine-Mill 


Carlsbad, N. Mex.—The 
AFL-CIO Stone & Allied 
Workers smashed the Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers by 
a 277 to 160 vote in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
election at the Intl. Mineral 
and Chemical Corp. here. 


The victory eliminated 
Mine-Mill from: this area, 
which produces 90 percent of 
the nation’s potash, capping 
a multi-union drive launched 
eight years ago. Mine-Mill 
was expelled from the former 
CIO on grounds of Commu- 
nist domination. 


At the same time, a half- 
dozen companies in the potash 
basin agreed to joint negotia- 
tions with a four-union group 
chaired by the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Dept. The un- 
ions, representing some 4,000 

. workers, are the Stone & Al- 
lied Workers, Machinists, 
Boilermakers and Operating 
Engineers. 


10 against two Portland dailies. 


IN PORTLAND PARADE members of eight newspaper unions, on 
strike for seven months against two publishers, march past the Jour- 
nal plant to remind the public they still are fighting for survival 
against union-busting and imported professional strikebreakers, 


Oregon UnionsRally Aid 
For Newspaper Strikers 


Portland, Ore.—A pledge of support from unions all over Oregon 
has put new heart into 400 newspaper workers on strike since Nov. 


The pledge was made by delegates from AFL-CIO and unaffil- 
iated unions at a statewide union Tally here. Conference Co-chair- 


men James T. Marr and Ed Whelan'‘>— 
called the rally the first manifesta- 
tion in years of statewide labor 
solidarity. Marr is executive secre- 
tary of the state AFL-CIO and 
Whelan secretary-treasurer of the 
Multnomah County AFL-CIO, 
Portland. 

In two days of meetings, dele- 
gates heard reports on the strike, 
now in its seventh month. They 
agreed to: 

@ Broaden and- intensify the 
campaign to stop buying, reading 
and advertising in the two struck 
papers, the Portland Journal and 
the Oregonian. 

@ Contribute money regularly 
for the support of the strikers and 
their families. 

@ Support the Portland Report- 
er, strike newspaper, and its ad- 
vertisers. 

@ Endorse a U.S. Senate resolu- 
tion by Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) 
for an investigation into anti-union 
activities of newspaper publishers. 
Morse also has suggested a fact- 
finding panel to be headed by Dr. 
George Taylor of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who was chairman of 
a Taft-Hartley fact-finding unit in 
the steel strike. é 

Delegates agreed to maintain 
statewide machinery for defense 
against anti-union programs, in- 

cluding an expected attempt at a 

compulsory open-shop law. They 

agreed to support a proposed 
state law to forbid the importing 
of professional strikebreakers. 

The two struck newspapers have 
been operating with the help of out- 
of-state as well as local strike- 
breakers. The AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council, at its spring meeting, 
called for federal and state laws 
outlawing the recruiting and em- 


court order ended the picketing. 


strikes,. 


ployment of such outsiders to break- 


) Some delegates remote from 
Portland saw copies of the Port- 
land Reporter for the first time. 
They asked that it be circulated in 
their areas to help with the drive 
for cancellation of Journal and 
Oregonian subscriptions. 


A resolution adopted by the 
conference recommended that the 
Reporter be made a daily paper, 
and be distributed statewide. 
Lacking a wire service and syn- 
dicated features, the Reporter is 
centering its attention on the 
Portland area. 

The paper now publishes 125,- 
000 copies twice a week. Two re- 
cent issues have been running 56 
pages. 

The struck newspapers have filed 
new charges with the NLRB ac- 
cusing four unions of supporting 


an alleged illegal strike of the 


Stereotypers; one also is accused of 
seeking to cover a union foreman 
in its contract. All the unions 
have denied breaking the law. An 
earlier charge that the Stereotypers 
refused to bargain in good faith 
will be heard by the labor board 
June 1. 

The strikers have been telling 
their side of the story on a Sun- 
day television program. On two 
recent programs, a panel of 
unionists answered questions 
phoned in by viewers. Publishers 
of the struck dailies had refused 
a union invitation to take part 
in the panel discussion. 

Meanwhile Levi S. McDonald, 
Stereotypers’ Local 48, has an- 
nounced that he will appeal his 
conviction of a charge of dynamit- 
ing trucks used to haul the struck 
newspapers. Circuit Judge Alan F. 
Davis sentenced him to serve 10 
years in the state penitentiary and 


pay a $500 fine. 
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PETITIONS FROM 160,000 New Yorkers in support of Forand health care bill are presented to Rep. 


Eugene J. Keogh (D-N. Y.), left, and Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-R. I.), right, the bill’s sponsor, on behalf 


of New York Ci 


AFL-CIO. Petitions were brought to Washington by three busloads of retired work- 


ers, members of Pensioners Society of N. Y. Hotel Trades Council. Pictured are Mary Fox, E. P. Gibbs 


and Paul Englander. 


LA 


7-Year Fight by UAW 


Wins Back Pay for 30 


Wooster, O.—A seven-year legal battle by the Auto Workers has 
. produced an order by the National Labor Relations Board that Borg- 
Warner Corp. must make back-wage payments of $18,678 to 30 


union members in its plant here. 


The 30 are the only survivors of a struggle that started when the 


UAW won a bargaining election’ 


Dec. 11, 1952. They won their 
rights after a strike, a return to 
work, several firings, and hearings 
before the labor board, the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals and the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

The latter court upheld the 
right of the international union 
to be a party to the contract. It 
turned down a company claim 
that non-union workers have a 
right to vote on uaion-negotiated 
contracts. 

The Court of Appeals previously 
had referred to the NLRB the ques- 
tion of reinstatement for fired 
strikers, and back pay for lost time. 

The latest NLRB ruling supports 
the union’s original position com- 
pletely, said UAW Reg. Dir. Pat- 
rick J. O’Malley, Cleveland. The 
total money settlement would have 
been much larger, O’Malley said, 
except that many workers left Borg- 
Warner for other jobs early in the 
dispute. 

An NLRB officer said the Su- 
preme Court decision in the case 
has set a legal precedent for solving 
similar issues in contract disputes. 

After UAW organized the plant, 
Management made demands that 
stalemated negotiations. The de- 
mands were, UAW said, that all 
plant employes be permitted in a 
secret ballot vote to decide whether 


to reopen the contract or to strike; 
and that UAW Local 1239 be sole 
signatory to the contract. 

That would have eliminated the 
international union from the con- 
tract. UAW said Borg-Warner had 
made no such demand at any of its 
30 other plants under UAW con- 
tract. The union struck the Woo- 
ster plant in March 1953, and filed 
charges Apr. 7, 1953. 

In May of that year, O’Malley 
advised the strikers to return to 
work until the labor board and 
the courts had ruled. After an 
NLRB hearing, an examiner 
ruled in favor of UAW on all 
counts. Labor board members 
modified the examiner’s ruling by 
denying reinstatement and back 
pay to fired workers. 

When Borg-Warner failed to 
comply with the NLRB directive, 
the case was carried to the appellate 
court, then to the top court. Borg- 
Warner has notified the NLRB re- 
gional office that checks for back 
pay will be mailed within 30 days. 

Union and management signed 
a contract last March providing for 
a modified union shop, a 6-cent 
annual improvement factor, sup- 
plemental. unemployment benefits, 
cost of living increases, shift pre- 
miums, health insurance, paid va- 
cations, and seniority provisions. 


AFL-CIO and Affiliates 
Break Up Phony Union 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sought to organize employes at 
a Queens bowling alley and dis- 
covered it was stymied by a five- 
year “collective bargaining agree- 
ment” between the employer and 
Local 2379. 

The board noted that the so- 
called union had been formed 
primarily by businessmen and 
employers, that its operating 
funds were obtained from cer- 
tain employers who also consti- 
tuted the executive board, that 
no employes participated in its 
formation, and that the “con- 
tract” with the bowling alley gave 
employes no added wage or 
fringe gains. Z 
Mann hailed the SLRB’s decision 
in withdrawing certification of Lo- 


cal 2379 as “paving the way” for 
BSEIU organizing among the 15,- 
000 workers in the bowling alley 
field in this area. 

The New York Times editorially 
lauded the AFL-CIO and its affili- 
ates for the role they played in 
fighting the “racket” local, declaring 
it was “an important demonstration 
of how legitimate unions can bring 
about the ouster of those who don’t 
genuinely represent the workers.” 

SLRB Chairman Jay Kramer also 
hailed labor’s coordinated drive to 
bring about the “extinction” of Lo- 
cal 2379. Kramer added that vic- 
tory over the self-styled union “is 
expected to play a significant part 
in the continuing attempt by the 
AFL-CIO to combat illegal activi- 
ties in the labor relations field.” 


|New Yorkers 


Petition for — 
Forand Bill 


Three busloads of retired hotel 
workers served as spokesmen for 
160,000 fellow New Yorkers who 
petitioned Congress to pass the For- 
and health care bill. 

The petitions, sponsored by the 
New York City AFL-CIO, were 
collected in a whirlwind campaign 
which included sidewalk booths and 
house-to-house canvassing. 

On hand to present the stacks of 
petitions at a ceremony in the House 
Ways & Means committee room 
were members of the city’s con- 
gressional delegation, including 
Rep. Eugene J. Keogh (D), a com- 
mittee member. Also present was 
the sponsor of the bill, Rep. Aime 
J. Forand (D-R. I.), who was greet- 
ed with an ovation. by the 100 
members of the Pensioners Society 
of the N. Y. Hotel Trades Council, 
ranging in age from 65 to 80. 

Sec-Treas. Morris Iushewitz of 
the City AFL-CIO formally turned 
the petitions over to the committee 
as they were brought in by the hotel 
pensioners who had carried them 
from New York. 

Walter Sheerin, director of the 
Pensioners Society, and Julia Al- 
gase, legislative spokesman for the 
Hotel Trades Council, told the as- 
sembled congressmen that the Ad- 
ministration health care program 
would require retired workers to 
spend two or three months total in- 
come on an illness before qualify- 
ing for benefits. 


Clothing Workers 
Aid Addams Fund 


Philadelphia—The Jane Addams 
centennial campaign, set up to hon- 
or the memory of the pioneer social 
worker and first woman winner of 
the Nobel peace award, has re- 
ceived gifts of $1,000 from the 
Clothing Workers and $2,000 from 
the Sidney Hillman Foundation, 
which seeks to perpetuate the idéals 
of the union’s founding president. 

The centennial observance was 
initiated by the Women’s Intl. 
League for Peace & Freedom, of 
which Miss Addams was a founder, 
and was given unanimous approval 
by the last AFL-CIO convention. 
The campaign goal is $200,000 
which would be used, among other 
things, to support and publicize in- 
ternational peace activities. 

Jacob S..Potofsky, successor to 
Hillman as ACWA president, asked 
that the foundation’s gift be used 
to reprint Miss Addams’ book, 
Peace and Bread in Time of War, 
an account of her work in Europe 


Meany Blasts ‘Political’ Substitute: — 


(Continued from Page 1) - 
Herbert H. Lehman (D-N. Y.) 
and Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
(D)—whose father sponsored the 
social security bill a quarter-cen- 
tury ago—a tumultuous recep- 
tion. 


to” on the issue. 


is “no sense” to the suggestion that 
a prosperous nation like the U.S. 
“cannot arrange for the retirement 
of our workers at a reasonable age 
and provide them with the means 
for medical care.” 

Also among the speakers was 
Frances Perkins, secretary of labor 
under the late Pres. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and strong champion of 
social security and labor-protection 
programs. Miss Perkins received 
an ovation. 


Forand Raps Opposition 

Forand disclosed his office has 
“definite proof” that the health care 
issue had been turned into 4 “po- 
litical football.” He said he had 
copies of letters sent by some doc- 
tors to others in the medical pro- 
fession urging campaign contribu- 
tions to the Republicans “because 
they’re fighting the Forand bill.” 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.), 
the only one of several GOP legis- 
lators who accepted an invitation 
to appear, was booed when he re- 
ferred to his own alternative for 
health care without the~ social se- 
curity principle. As the crowd made 
it plain it favored the Forand bill, 
Javits declared: “I know how you 
feel. I knew it before I came. But 
I came anyway.” He received a 
large round of applause when he 
concluded his remarks. 

The rally—keyed to the 25th 
anniversary of the signing into 
law of the Social Security Act by 
Pres. Roosevelt — heard Meany 
attack the White House proposal 
as “unworkable” and designed 
solely for “political purposes.” 

Despite this, he said, the Admin- 
istration plan “represents a tre- 
mendous victory for our cause.” 
The White House, he said, has 
finally “abandoned its posture of 
detached indifference and admitted 
publicly for the first time that the 
government has a clear and direct 
responsibility” in this field. 

“We have won the first round— 


Lehman called passage of the 
Forand bill a “must” and said the 
issue “cannot be dodged or ducked 
any longer.” He‘lashed the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for its op- 
position to the bill and declared the 
medical lobby “has just about for- 
feited its moral right to be listened 


Wagner gave his all-out support 
to the Forand bill, declaring there 


20,000 at N.Y. Rally 
Demand Forand Bill 


government responsibility,” Meany 
told the huge crowd, which inter- 
rupted his speech 27 times with 
applause and cheers. 

Thousands of pamphlets on 
health care legislation were dis- 
tributed. Indicative of the melting- 
pot character of the rally, they were 
printed in six languages—Greek, 
Spanish, Chinese, Yiddish, Italian 
and English. , 

The Administration plan — sub- 
jected to harsh criticism by all of 
the speakers except Javits—was de- 
scribed by Meany as one which 
promises “the American people the 
moon without providing any way 
of getting there.” 


"FESS. 
ron 


a victory for the basic principle of 


a 


after World War L 


‘Pm Studying Iv ; 


Meany was equally critical of 
the proposal Mills advanced in 
committee on the eve of the rally. 
The AFL-CIO president called it 
a “watered-down” version of the 
White House plan, adding that 
the proposal “is not in accord 
with the kind of action called 
for” by House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (D-Tex.) and Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon B. John- 
son (D-Tex.) 

The AFL-CIO official declared 
that “only through social security 
can we get full medical insurance 
coverage for all retired citizens over 
65. Only by such universal cover- 
age can we spread the risk and keep 
costs down.” 

Answering AMA charges that the 
bill would be “compulsory,” Meany 
said the only compulsory feature 
would be an increase of one-quarter 
of 1 percent each in social security 
taxes on employers and employes. 

“This is compulsory in the same 
sense that all taxes are;” he said. 
“For that matter, school attend- 
ance is compulsory, but no one con- 
siders it un-American.” 

He added: 

“All this boils down to the sim- 
ple but hard fact that when one 
grows old, his income shrinks, 
his need for health care expands 
and existing forms of health 


surance no longer meet his 
quirements. 

“This is the problem that afflicts 
the older citizens of our country. 
This is the needless wrong that we 
are determined to right. 

“We are determined to do it the 


One of the rally’s highlights was 
the presentation of a pageant— 
“Each Age Is a Dream”—writtea 
by Hyman H. Bookbinder and Lee 
Bamberger, both of the AFL-CIO 
headquarters staff. It dealt with 
Roosevelt and the Social Security 
Act of 1935. 
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‘A letter from Meany to all mem- 


Depressed Area Bill Vetoed: 


oe 


Battienvels Slows: 


Legislative Goals 


(Continued from Page 1) 
announced support of the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s principle 
of benefits financed by grants 
from government treasuries out- 
side the social security system, 
but with benefits sharply scaled 
down from those envisioned in 
the Administration substitute for 
the Forand bill. His proposal was 
promptly denounced by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany. 

@ A bill to legalize job site 
picketing of multi-employer con- 
struction operations by building 
trades unions—the “situs picketing” 
bill—remained stalled in the House 
Rules Committee. The measure has 
been approved by the Labor Com- 
mittee but drastic action may be 
needed to force it to the floor. 

@ A House Appropriations 
subcommittee headed by Rep. Otto 
E. Passman (D-La.) threatened 
severe slashes, as much as $1.5 bil- 
lion, from the $4 billion authorized 
for the mutual security program. 


bers of the House warned that such 
an attack on funds for mutual se- 


House Blocks 
‘Giveaway’ 


San Luis Bill 


The long fight by organized la- 
bor, both in California and nation- 
ally, to block a federal giveaway 
and preserve a democratic reclama- 
tion policy was rewarded as the 
House voted by 214 to 181 to apply 
the 160-acre limitation to the San 
Luis, Calif., irrigation project. 

The bill now goes to conference 
to resolve minor differences with a 
Senate-passed measure which also 
contains the 160-acre limitation. 

In a recent letter to House mem- 
bers, AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller urged elimination 
of the- provision in the bill which 
would have exempted state-served 
areas from the 160-acre limit, there- 
by benefiting large corporations 
holding a substantial portion of the 
land in the San Luis area. 

The House bill was passed by 
voice vote after the exemption was 
knocked out and after adoption, by 
the 214-181 vote, of an amendment 
by Rep. Al Ullman (D-Calif.) to 
apply the 160-acre limit to the 
state-served areas. 

The project is designed to irrigate 
480,000 acres of rich land on the 
west side of the San Joaquin Valley. 
The federal government can pro- 
ceed alone if agreement is not 


reached by Jan. 1, 1962. 


curity would endanger the program. 

@ House and Senate committees 
were scheduled to begin work May 
23 to May 26 on minimum wage 
bills, and Senate approval of a bill 
to raise the minimum fromthe 
present level of $1 an hour and to 
expand coverage was considered 
likely. House. opponents are ex- 
pected to seek to delay action until 

@ A pay increase for govern- 
ment workers hung uncertainly, 
with a House committee having 
approved an average increase of 
9 percent and the Senate commit- 
tee still considering various propo- 
sals to benefit postal and civil 
service employes in the face of 
Eisenhower Administration hos- 
tility. 

On the depressed areas bill, 
Eisenhower’s veto message de- 
nounced the measure as having “de- 
parted from standards” he was will- 
ing to accept. The bill would have 
provided $251 million in loans and 
grants for areas of chronic heavy 
unemployment, including both 
urban and rural areas. Eisenhow- 
er’s own Proposal was limited to 
$53 million in loans. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Sealing 
had urged Eisenhower to sign the 
bill, citing “persistent joblessness” 
and “persistent economic distress 
and high levels of unemploy- 
ment” reported by the Labor 
Dept. “in 33 major and 109 
smaller industrial communities.” 

The President vetoed a compar- 
able bill in 1958 just before the 
congressional elections. 

The problem of advancing legis- 
lation as Congress neared adjourn- 
ment was pointed up by maneuvers 
involving the school aid bill. 

Two school bills approved by the 
House Education Committee have 
been held in the Rules Committee, 
with Chairman Howard W. Smith 
(D-Va.), Rep. William M. Colmer 
(D-Miss.) and four Republicans 
preventing their clearance. 

Faced with an ultimatum 
threatening a bypass of the Rules 
Committee, Smith scheduled a 
hearing on a $975 million bill for 
school construction only spon- 
sored by Rep. Frank Thompson, 
Jr., (D-N. J.). 

If the bill should not be cleared, 
leaders promised it would be forced 
to the floor by so-called “calendar 
Wednesday” procedure. 

Under calendar Wednesday rules, 
any bill may be called up by the 
committee that approved it origin- 
ally, but opponents may resort to 
filibuster and delaying tactics. Ac- 
tion except for final passage must 
be completed in a single day or the 
bill is dropped. 


Union Fights Airlines 


Suit on Bomb Search 


Chicago—The Air Lines Employes has pledged a showdown fight 
against a $200,000 damage suit filed against the union as a result 
of a bomb scare involving a passenger airplane. The union is a unit 


of the Air Line Pilots. 


Victor J. Herbert, union president, said that the suit, filed in 


Miami, Fla., state court by Nationals 
Airlines, followed a dispute at Intl. 
Airport, Idlewild, New York, in 
which eight union workers were dis- 
Charged for alleged “refusal to 
search baggage on a plane pur- 
ported to have a bomb aboard.” 

The eight employes were shortly 
Teinstated, Herbert said, and there 
were no further discharges in spite 
of a threat that others would be 
fired “if they also refused to search 
the baggage.” 

Sharply denying that the union 
had anything to do with the dispute 


at the time of the firings, Herbert 


rejected the National Airlines 
charge that a “violation of the 
existing employment agreement” 
was involved. 

“Ground station employes are 
the ones who must bear the brunt of 
dangers of searching for a bomb. 
These employes, on threat of dis- 
charge, are forced to conduct these 
searches.” 

“In most instances,” Herbert con- 
cluded, “their insurance coverage is 
invalidated while they are forced 
to perform a hazardous job for 
which they haven't the alighien 
training.” 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, BD. C., SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1960 : 


CONTRACT PROVIDING wage, health, vacation and pension benefits for members of the Commu-: 
nications Workers employed at Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. is formally signed by union and. 
management negotiators. Seated, left to right, are O. W. Selindh and M. L. McLellan, both company 
executives, and CWA Dist. Dir. D. K. Gordon and Asst. Dir. E. J. Follis. Standing are: L. C. Blanc, 
J. S. Tighe and F. F. Wright, management negotiators, and Beverly McCarthy, F. A. Marsh, J. J. Klauer 
and Agnes Granger, members of the CWA negotiating committee. 


Labor Rights 
Group Meets 
In Midwest 


Chicago — The newly-organized 
AFL-CIO Midwestern Advisory 
Committee on Civil Rights held its 
first meeting here May 16-17. 

Following a first-day organiza- 
tional session, the group marked the 
sixth anniversary of the Supreme 
Court decision outlawing public 
school segregation. Luncheon 
speakers were Milton P. Webster, 
first vice president of the Sleeping 
Car Porters, and Augustine Bowes, 
chairman of the Chicago Human 
Rights Commission. 

The new group is comprised of 
representatives of the Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan AFL-CIO state fed- 
erations, all of which have state 
civil rights committees. 


Stanley L. Johnson, executive 
vice president of the Illinois State 
AFL-CIO,. was named chairman 
of the committee, which was 
appointed by AFL-CIO. Pres. 
George Meany. Each state will 
have three members—the execu- 
tive of the state central body, the 
chairman of its civil rights com- 
mittee, and one committee mem- 
ber. 


Among those attending the initial 
meeting were: Dir. Boris Shishkin 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil 
Rights, and Assistant Directors 
Theodore E. Brown and Donald 
Slaiman; Sec.-Treas. Elmer F. Cope 
of the Ohio State AFL-CIO; and 
Pres. George A. Haberman of the 
Wisconsin State AFL-CIO. 

Also present were international 
union consultants from the Auto 
Workers, Hotel & Restaurant Work- 
ers and Steelworkers, and AFL-CIO 
and affiliated union regional offi- 
cials. 


N.Y. Labor Backs 
Negro College Aid 


New York—The New York City 
Central Labor Council has voted 
unanimous support of the 1960 
United Negro College Fund and 
issued an appeal to all affiliated 
unions in this area. 

Council Pres. Harry Van Ars- 
dale, Jr., Sec. Morris Iushewitz and 
Treas. James C. Quinn are serving 
as co-chairmen of the Gollege 
Fund’s New York City Labor Com- 
mittee. 

UNCE embraces 33 private, ac- 
credited and desegregated univer- 
sities, all but one located in the 
South and all with the purpose of 
providing higher education to Ne- 
groes at a price they can afford. 


Detroit Picked for Next 
Union-Industries Show 


Labor’s annual display of products produced by the cooperation 
of union workmen and fair employers will move to Detroit next 
year for an Apr. 7-12 showing at the new Cobo exhibition hall. 

The announcement was made as the doors closed on the 1960 
AFL-CIO Union-Industries Show in the District of Columbia Na- 


tional Guard Armory. 

An attendance of more than 239,- 
500 was recorded in six days of the 
Washington show. Sponsors said 
the attendance was a “gratifying 
demonstration of the interest shown 
by District of Columbia residents 
in union label products” on the 
show’s first visit to the Washington 
area. 


The annual exhibition brought 
home to visitors the quality and 
quantity of products produced 
under the symbols of the union 
label, the union shop card, and 
the union button. More than 375 
exhibitors used all available Ar- 
mory space to make the show a 
“sellout.” 


The 1960 show was noteworthy 
for the presence of Pres. Eisen- 
hower, who toured the exhibits with 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 
Also present were leaders of labor, 
Management and government; 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Rhode Island State AFL-CIO’s 
1960 legislative program. The 
original sponsors of the legislation 
were Providence Local 33 and Paw- 
tucket Local 212 of the Typograph- 
ical Union. 

In his veto message killing the 
first bill, Del Sesto complained it 
had a misleading title and ambig- 
uous language. The bill sought to 
outlaw the hiring of strikebreakers 
for “an industry” through outside 
agencies. 

The governor said, for example, 
it was not clear whether the ban 
would apply to only the struck plant 
or a whole industry. 

His first veto was overridden in 
the House, but did not come up for 
a vote in the Senate. 

The second anti-scab bill sub- 
mitted by the State AFL-CIO 
contained some of Del Sesto’s 
suggested revisions, but not all. 

In the second bill labor refused 
to go along with a suggestion from 
the governor that it include a pre- 
amble “pointing out clearly that 
this evil of strikebreaking agencies 
does not exist in Rhode Island and 
has not existed in the past, but that 
the bill is merely preventative. 

Labor leaders said such a pre- - 
amble would be “foolish” since 


[members of the President’s cabinet 
and Congress, and ambassadors or 
representatives of 14 nations. 

Pres. Eisenhower addressed an 
opening day crowd of 5,000, and 
cut a ribbon to open the exhibition 
formally. 

The nation’s President compli- 
mented the AFL-CIO for an exhibit 
stressing the need of helping less 
well-developed nations. 

Meany described the Union- 
Industries Show as a fitting ex- 
ample of union-management co- 
operation. He noted that “the 
payment of good wages and the 
maintaining of good conditions 
can well be part of a successful 
business.” 

After the show closed, thanks to 
all who participated were expressed 
by John J. Mara, president of the 
AFL-CIO Union Label and Service 
Trades Dept., and by Joseph Lewis, 
its secretary-treasurer. 


Rhodelsland Governor 
Vetoes Anti-Scab Bills 


it implies there is no need for 
such legislation. 

The AFL-CIO also refused to ace 
cede to a request from the gover- 
nor that the secgnd bill require reg- 
istration and reporting by employ- 
ers and strikebreaking agencies be- 
cause “if you register, then you 
legalize scab-herding.” 

Labor officials contend that the 
governor was under “terrific pres- 
sure” from newspapers and TV and 
radio stations, as well as industrial 
leaders contributing generously to 
campaign funds, to veto any anti- 
scab bill. 

Therein, they charged, lies the 
real reason for the vetoes—rather 
than the language of the meas- 
ures. 

The measures were designed to — 
prevent the importation of pro- 
fessional strikebreakers from out of - 
state as in the strike at the Port- 
land Oregonian and Oregon Jour- 
nal. They had the solid support of 
the Rhode Island locals of the 
Newspaper Guild, the ITU, Print- 
ing Pressmen, Stereotypers and 
Photo Engravers. 

The governor said he received 
more communications concerning 
the anti-strikebreaking bill than he 
had regarding any other piece of 
legislation coming before the 1960 
General Assembly, 
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_A Myth Explodes: _ 


govier PREMIER KHRUSHCHEY has exploded the carefully | 


nurtured myth that the Soviet Union is dediéated to easing world 
tensions and creating an atmosphere fot “peaceful co-existence.” 


‘Whether because of the impact of the U-2 plane incident or]; ? 


because the Kremlin finally realized that the West ;would not sur- 
render Berlin to the East German puppet government, Khrushchev 
has crudely posed impossible ultimatums to the free world and 
specifically to the United States. 


No nation dedicated to peace, iccdibion ik Mind Mile coi 
tolerate threats and bullying tactics, first on Berlin and now on 
the plane incident.. These are the tactics of a dictator and a 
regime seeking to heat up the cold war rather than seeking to 
ease tensions and arrive at reasonable solutions. 


There is no point in negotiating with a dictator so long as he 
continues to club representatives of the free world with ultimatums. 


Polities in 1960 


rue RECENTLY CONCLUDED series of COPE two-day con- 
ferences covering all 50 states has demonstrated a very live and 
deep interest in the issues of the 1960 campaign. 


Record turnouts and sustained interest reveal that more and more 
unionists have grasped the essential fact that the solution to many 
of the problems confronting the trade union movement is political 
because labor’s opponents have taken these problems out of the 
economic area and into the legislative halls. 

With the conferences laying the groundwork, the next job is to 
achieve political effectiveness for labor’s goals by intensive regis- 
tration campaigns, contributions to COPE and a continuing exam- 
ination of the candidates and the issues. 

In 1960 the political results will have as great a bearing on the 
worker’s economic status as each union’s negotiating sessions with 
the employer. ‘ 


The Single Forand Issue 


HE ISSUE INVOLVED in the Forand bill is a simple one 

despite the complications in which opponents have attempted to 
entangle it: It is whether the social security principle is valid in 
meeting the natural hazards of life—including ill health in old age 
as well as dependency, disability and such hazards as blindness. 

A quarter of a century ago the American people, acting through 
their political institutions, decided that social security was the proper 
way to protect themselves against the inevitable decline in earning 
power as age comes on. 

The system has been expanded and improved; ‘it has been 
‘Spread to include more persons and more types of hazards. Never 
__ in all the years has any responsible official taken the viewpoint 
that social security is wrong, that it should be abandotied, that it 
has not worked. 


The Administration, caught in its contradictory dogmas, opposes: 
the Forand bill, and Chairman Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.) of the 


House Ways & Means Committee is proposing approaches even 
weaker than the Administration’s unworkable substitute. But the 
logic persists: The social security system offers the correct and 
sensible method of insuring older people against the costs of ill 
health, and nothing short of the social security principle will meet 
the need. 
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Mediation Director Says: 


Understanding 


of Real Issues 


Key to Effective Negotiations 


Following are excerpts from an address by 
Joseph F. Finnegan, director of the Federal 
Mediation & Conciliation Service, at the annual 
forum of the Fordham Cavern School of 
Business: 


HE PRESENT LABOR - MANAGEMENT 

SCENE bears little resemblance to that of 
15 to 20 years ago. Even after the passage of 
the Wagner Act in 1935, strikes were often char- 
acterized by violence practically amounting to 
armed warfare between deputized company guards 
or police and pickets. 

The modern strike, in most instances, does 
not smack of warfare, but merely a means of 
enforcing the bargaining position of the union. 

Workers tend to regard their unions, once a 
contract has been signed, not as an instrumental- 
ity for beating the employer over the head, but 
more as a mechanism for policing the workers’ 
relations with the company and to assure fair 
review of whatever complaints they may have 
regarding working conditions or application and 
interpretation of the contract. | 

ANOTHER ASPECT of the current labor- 
management scene is the tendency—with a few 
notable exceptions—for labor and management 
leaders to take less emotional positions in nego- 
tiations. 

The mature company negotiator does not waste 
his time calling the labor leaders “Communists, 
agitators, outsiders,” or applying similar uncom- 
plimentary labels. The experienced union negotia- 
tor does not try to revive the old picture of the 
boss as a pot-bellied gent wearing striped pants 
and a cutaway coat, wielding a lash. 

MANY INDUSTRIAL LEADERS are gen- 
uinely convinced that unions can be a real asset 
to a company in effectively communicating com- 
pany problems and policies to the workers. 


Many labor leaders also recognize that it is- 


part of their job to see that the companies with 


which they have contracts remain economically 


healthy and prosperous, not through any motives 
of altruism, but because they recognize that unless 
the companies achieve and maintain this state 
they will be unable to pay the wages and other 
benefits which go to make up a good union 
contract. 

I clearly recognize that there are certain areas 
of conflict which will never be permanently re- 


solved. The management which surrenders ot 
permits undue invasion of its responsibilities to 
run the business in an efficient manner is derelict, 
and equally derelict is the union which does not 
vigilantly police managerial actions. Drawing the 
lines of demarcation necessarily engenders con- 
flict. 


THERE IS ONE CARDINAL RULE to be 
observed if one is to bargain intelligently—namely, 
careful advance preparation by the bargainers so 
that when contract negotiations start the parties 
are not in a haze as to what happened the last 
time or as to how the contract has functioned 
during the contract term. — 


Preconditioning should be a continuing process 
and careful notes should be kept as to how the 
contract has functioned so that if you are a union 
business agent you will know when you sit down 
at the table where the sore spots have been during 
the past year and those portions of the contract 
which you want clarified, eliminated, changed, or 
modified. By the same token, the company nego 
tator should be thoroughly cognizant of the weak- 
nesses of the contract which have come to the 
surface during the past contract term. 

The period between contract negotiations 
Should not be left fallow. I think that both 
management and union representatives should 
get to know each other better during this in- 
terim period, because the contract was never 
written which covers all contingencies—and it 
never should be written. 


. Experienced labor and management representa- 
tives recognize that on occasion each can take 
the other “off the hook.” Internal politics is most 
certainly a part of labor relationships, -and the 
company representative who insists on rigid adher- 
ence to a contract provision which may make & 
“sitting duck” of his union counterpart may find 

it the counsel of wisdom to waive his technical 
rights rather than face an embittered opponent at 
the next bargaining session. 


The same thing applies to the union representa 
tive who is confronted with a situation where the 
management bargainer has slipped or “pulled a 
boner.”. Adhering to a technically correct position 
may expose the management bargainer to criti 
cism and embarrassment, which will most certainly 
condition his thinking in future dealings with the 
‘union representative, 
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Morgan Says: : me 


Networks Asked to Pioviaw’ 
Free TV Time to Candidates — 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


IN ONE WAY OR ANOTHER, the pile of 
frustration that summit hopes have been re- 
duced to in Paris will poke its way into the 1960 
presidential campaign. It 
will be only one of a num- 
ber of issues. How well 
will we come to under- 
stand these basic ques- 
tions, how thoroughly will 
we get to know the candi- 
dates discussing them? The 
answer is: neither well nor 
thoroughly enough unless 
some major changes are 
made in the slick, gimmick 
and costly methods of 
campaigning. 

All but drowned out by the rumbling crumbling 
of summit conference plans, a Senate subcommit- 
tee got off to a dignified, dispassionate start with 
hearings on legislation to aim more light and less 
heat on the presidential race.’ 


The first witness was Adlai Stevenson, who sup- 
ported a bill to require all television networks to 
furnish free prime time once a week for eight 
weeks before the election to the two principal 
presidential nominees. 

“I doubt,” Stevenson testified, “if ever before 
in history have so many men and women, living 
over so wide an area, been expected to participate 
in choosing from among men they do not know, 
two national leaders to whom they will entrust 
such a large measure of their destiny. I doubt 
further if the issues with which these leaders will 
have to deal have ever been more conapten and 
fateful.” 


Morgan 


To hear issues and see principals of bygone 
campaigns, Stevenson recalled, “people rode all 
day by buggy and wagon; they waited for hours 
for the candidate’s train; they stood in the sun 
and rain and listened.” But teday, atthe height 
of the huckster era, the electorate is mobilized 
by such commercials as “vote for Dan, the man 
with the plan.” 

Stevenson conceded these were not very reflec- 
tive times and it would be too much to expect a 


Washington Reports: 


Bill to Assist Family Farmers 
Would Also Aid City Worker 


| Pre acs 42 TO AID the family farmer 
would benefit city workers as well, Rep. George 
S. McGovern (D-S. D.) and Rep. Alvin O’Kon- 
ski (R-Wis.) declared on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-CIO public service program, 
heard on 350 radio stations. 

“We’ve lost about a million family farms in the 
last 10 years and the problem is getting worse,” 
McGovern asserted. 

“Farmers are leaving the farms by droves,” 
O’Konski said. “The only way in which a 
farmer in my district can make a living now is 
by working on the farm and holding down a 
city job, and that’s taking jobs away from city 
people. It’s increasing unemployment rolls and 
having a tremendous adverse effect on the econ- 
omy of the country.” 

McGovern made the additional point that, 
“with farm purchasing power down approximately 
a third from the level of 10 years ago, there is a 
real threat to those producing for the farm trade.” 

McGovern has a bill before Congress called the 
Family Farm Act, “to gear federal farm programs 
to aid the average family-type farm unit.” 

O’Konski ‘asserted that operators of the large 
industrial type farm don’t need federal aid, 


THE McGOVERN BILL would give “farmers 
the opportunity to devise their own program,” the 


-Hoover to Richard Nixon, had their say before 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson is totally unsound 


» said the farmer would prefer not to get hand-outs. 


revival of such a great debate as his great-grand- 
daddy, Jesse Fell, suggested to Lincoln and Doug- 
las on slavery. 

But, he argued, people inkl listen if a serious 
try were made to get the presidential candidates 
to discuss the issues without a lot of extraneous 
political claptrap. His medium: television, the 
only way possible to reach virtually all the coun- 
try’s 100 million voters. His format, 90 minutes 
or at least 60 minutes a week to be divided equally 
between the Republican and Democratic nominees 
in a single program but it would not necessarily 
be a debate—each would discuss the. issues he 
thought important and in his own way. 


Stevenson estimated that an hour of evening 
time on all TV networks this fall may cost more 
than $6,000 a minute—a terrific burden on 
national committee exchequers, though an ad- 
vantage to the party with the fatter kitty. 

Licensed as they are to use a public utility, the 
air, networks should be required to furnish this 
time as a public service. If this temporary sacri- 
fice proved too sharp a loss in revenue—and 
Stevenson doubted that it would—he suggested 
the federal government should be prepared to help 
foot the bill. 

He was leery of volunteered time because “such 
offers of cooperation are always made with the 
unstated reservation that it be on the networks’ 
own terms.” 


LATER TOP NETWORK exccutives, plus a 
parade of Republican notables, from Herbert 


the subcommittee and the word was a unanimous 
and horrified “no” to any compulsory plan. 
With ABC to be heard from later, NBC and 
CBS said they were willing to offer at least one 
hour free air time weekly to the major presidential 


candidates this fall, preferably in a debate or. dis-| ” 


cussion format; presumably to minimize the dan- 
ger of boredom; admittedly some political speeches 
can be deadly dull. 

If the networks can indeed fill the electorate’s 
requirements on a voluntary basis then, obviously, 
compulsory legislation is not needed. But on the 
strength of past performance on their responsibility 
to the public, the burden of proof is on the net- 
works. When the chains—and the listeners— 
realize that a meaningful discussion of disarma- 
ment might possibly be as important as a deodor- 
ant commercial, that will be the day. 


South Dakota congressman explained. “The leg- 
islation would provide for creation of farmer- 
elected committees for each commodity in par- 
ticipation. These farmer-elected committees would 
suggest commodity stabilization programs designed 
to help the farmer adjust his marketing volume to 
what the market will absorb at a fair price. 


“Industry uses this device. They don’t sell 
automobiles below the cost of production. They 
adjust the number going to the market to what 
it will support at a fair price.” 


Taking up McGovern’s statement that “some 


people have the false notion that you encourage 
farmers to reduce their production by dropping 
their price,” O’Konski asserted: “That’s where 


in his program. I remember in Wisconsin, when 
we dropped off 90 percent of parity, every farmer 
in my district added two, three, four or five cows 
because his costs are fixed. He has to take in so 
much. money.” 

Both congressmen attacked publications that 
criticize the farm program “on the claim that it 
makes subsidized stooges out of farmers.” Both 


They want and need a fair price. Said McGovern, 
“The very magazine” carrying the editorial he 
referred to “is getting a $10 million subsidy every 


\=<ITs Your— 
Wlland Shellon 


WASHINGTON 


EXPERIENCE OF THE DEMOCRATS during nearly two com- 
plete sessions of the 86th Congress suggésts that changes in the rules 


or the makeup of the ——- committees in the House are urs 
gently needed. « ear 


An effort to change the ruled at the Hilda of Coit fk in Jan- 
uary 1959, immediately after the 1958 elections, failed. One of the. 
rejected plans was_an attempt by liberal Democrats to restore a 21- 
day rule, adopted in 1949 and lasting only one Congress, that gave 
to chairmen of legislative committees the power to call up bills after 
the otherwise all-powerful Rules Committee had delayed action for 
more than three weeks. 


~ We are now close to the waning days of Congress—and it can 
be said that the bipartisan coalition that controls the House 
through committee and leadership posts has been extremely effec- 


tive in postponing, watering down and aneerene to kill a sub- 
stantial body of legislation. 


Chairman Howard W. Smith (D-Va.) was successful in denying 
clearance to a depressed-areas bill approved in 1959 by the Banking 
Committee, and the measure had to be hauled on to the floor by the 
complicated procedures of the so-called “calendar Wednesday,” 
which give parliamentary advantages to opponents ready to filibuster. 


The Rules Committee declined clearance of a school-aid bill, 
providing $4.4 billion in federal grants for teachers’ salaries and con- 
struction, approved last year by the House Education Committee. 
When a drastically scaled-down measure offering less than $1 billion 
for construction alone was offered by the Education unit, Smith’s 
Rules Committee still delayed until it was threatened with “calendar 
Wednesday” procedure. 


* * * 


THE TECHNIQUES BY WHICH bills may be delayed by hostile 
committee chairmen are almost innumerable. 


A Labor Standards subcommittee headed by Rep. Phil Landrum 
(D-Ga.), who lent his name as a sponsor of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
last year, went through nine weeks of exhaustive hearings on a min- 
imum wage measure before Landrum would agree to call a halt. 


Landrum is opposed to the present enforcement and concept of 
various laws that protect workers; the slowdown on minimum 
wage legislation | was one method of handling things. Whenever a 
bill is approved ‘by the full. Labor Committee, it still will have to 
run the gantlet of Smith’s Rules Committee. 


A hostile chairman can also delay an official report on a bill to 
take maximum advantage of the approach of adjournment. 


Along about two weeks before adjournment, in the past, Mr. 
Smith of the Rules Committee has frequently felt an urgency to 
return to his home-district farm and study extensively the well-being 
of his cattle. In his absence, time ticks away. 

* * + 


TINKERING WITH THE RULES is by no means a complete 
answer to the fact that the House during this Congress has proved 
slow to act on legislation promised quite clearly by the Democratic 
platform of 1956. 


The ouster of Rep. Joseph Martin (R-Mass.) from his House 
GOP leadership and the election of Rep. Charles A. Halleck (R- 
Ind.) meant that Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) faced difficulties in 
working out a program. Halleck is a partisan in a grimmer sense 
than Martin, and he has worked closely in concert with southern 
conservative Democratic powers in controlling the situation. 


The operation of the coalition and the exploitation of the rules in 
this Congress nevertheless make it clear that the House is less re- 
sponsive than it should be to the voice of the people as expressed in 
the 1958 election. This is a problem for Democrats 4 in Congress as 
well as for the country generally. 


CRUX OF THE FARM PROBLEM is the salvation of the family- 
type farm, Rep. Alvin E. O’Konski (R-Wis.), left, and Rep. George 
S. McGovern (D-S. Dak.) asserted on Washington Reports to the 
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New Benefits for Vets 
Offer Life Protection 


By Sidney Margolius 
ei re: NEW VETERANS’ BENEFITS effective July 1 actually 
assure that you or your family will never be left destitute if you 
‘must stop working because of disability or old age, or if you die. 
These new benefits now become your second biggest backlog against 
financial disaster—second only to Social Security. 

That is, if you and your family know about them. Like Social 
Security, you get vets’ payments only 
if you apply when eligible. They 
never arrive automatically. It would 
be wise to have your wife read this 
report, and file it with your insur- 
ance policies. In effect the new ben- 
efits are an insurance policy. 

Perhaps the most important new 
feature is the protection for your 
family if anything happens to you. 
Widows and minor children of 
World War Ii and Korean. War 
vets can get monthly payments— 
just like World War I widows have 
been getting—if their income falls 
below a certain level. Up to now, 
bereaved families of the more re- 
cent GI’s qualified for monthly payments only if the vet had a 
service-incurred disability. 

After July 1, widows with no minor children, and orphaned 
children with no parents, will be eligible if their total other income 
is no more than $1,800 a year. Widows with minor children can 
get payments if their other income is no more than $3,000. 


Social Security as well as private income is counted in the 
“other income.” Large families getting the maximum Social 
Security family payment of $254 a month thus would not be 
eligible. Ironically, they would lose $70 or more a month be- 
cause of the extra $4. But most Social Security payments are 
below the new limits for veterans’ benefits. 


Take a widow with one child getting, say, $1,650 a year from 
Social Security, and with $300 of other private income, Since her 
total is under $2,000, she’d be eligible for an additional $60 a 
month from the Veterans Administration. 

A widow with one child, who has other income of no more than 
$1,000, gets $75; with other income of $2,000-$3,000, it would be 
$40. The payment is increased $15 for each additional child. 

Widows with no minor children get $60 a month if their other 
income is no more than $600, and $45 if other income is $600- 
$1,200; $25 if $1,200-$1,800. Since the present maximum Social 
Security payment to a widow without dependents is $90, most 
moderate-income widows would be eligible for at least some VA 
payment. 


’ THE OTHER BIG BENEFIT in the vets’ law is that the bread- 
winner himself is eligible for payments if he becomes totally dis- 
abled, or in old age, and if his other income is no more than $1,800 
with no dependents, or no more than $3,000 with dependents. The 
disability need not be service-incurred. Any disabling permanent 
illness or injury that prevents you from obtaining regular full-time 
employment will qualify you. Don’t shrug off this potential benefit 
because you’re still young and vigorous. This is like getting a valu- 
able accident and health insurance policy at no cost. 


When you reach 65, you also have a good chance of getting the 
VA payments in addition to your Social Security. The law presumes 
that vets over 65 are 90 percent disabled merely because they are 
65. Few have any trouble proving the other 10 percent disability 
through such common ailments as bad eyesight, varicose veins, etc. 

A single veteran who qualifies through disability or old age would 
get $85 a month if his other income is not over $600; $70 if between 
$600 and $1,200, and $40 if over $1,200 but not more than $1,800. 

If he has one dependent, he’ll get $45 to $90 a month, depending 
on how much other income he has. 

In addition, any war vet’s family, no matter what its income, is 
eligible for a $250 burial benefit from VA when he dies. 

The new rules immediately qualify almost 300,000 widows and 
vets who previously were ineligible. VA offices will accept appli- 
cations from them now. 


VETS OR FAMILIES already getting VA pensions have a choice 
of coming in under the new rules or remaining under the old. Com- 
pare your present payments with the new payments based on income 
limitations. Once you switch to the new system, you have to stick 
to it. 


For example, under the old law, a qualified vet’s widow with 
no minor children gets $50.40 a month if her annual income is 
not more than $1,400. Under the new law, she gets $60 a month 
if her income is not more than $600 a year; $45 or less if income 
is over $600. Thus a widow with not more than $600 should 
choose the new rules, Gen Wits over S600: shoul ‘slick’ te the 
old plan. 

Because of some confusion, VA officials emphasize that the new 
law deals only with non-service pensions. It does not affect benefits 
being paid for service-connected disabilities. 

Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 
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Drug Industry Tactics Put 


Profits Above Principles! 


Dr. A. Dale Console was chief medical di- 
rector of the Squibb division of Olin Mathieson 
Co. for five years, until 1957. Following are 

«excerpts from his testimony in the Senate inves- 
tigation of the drug industry being carried on by 
the Kefauver antitrust committee: 


NV BEN A PATIENT pays for a drug which 
he does not need or for one from which he 
derives no benefit, the cost is excessive regardless 
of price. 

I would classify drugs roughly in four catego- 
ries: 

1. Effective drugs prescribed only for patients 
who need them. 


2. Effective drugs prepares for patients who 
do not need them. 


3. Drugs from which patients derive either no 


benefit or no more benefit than would be derived 


from an inexpensive substitute. 

4. Drugs which have a greater potential for 
harm than for good. 

These are all products of the pharmaceutical 
industry. Since the incidence of disease cannot 
be manipulated, increased sales volume must 
depend at least in part on the use of drugs 
unrelated to their utility or need, or in other 
words, improperly prescribed. 

Human frailty can be manipulated and exploited 
and this is fertile ground for anyone who wishes 
to increase profit. The pharmaceutical industry is 
unique in that it can make exploitation appear a 
noble purpose. It is the organized, carefully 
planned, and skillful execution of this exploitation 
which constitutes one of the cost of drugs which 
must be measured not only in dollars but in terms 
of the inroads the industry has made into the entire 
structure of medicine and medical care. 


“THE PRACTICE WHICH FORMS the back- 
bone of all advertising and promotion of drugs is 
the use of the testimonial as scientific evidence. 

A drug trial which makes no allowance for 
placebo effect, and which fails to make accurate 
comparison with an untreated group, is suspect. 
The vast majority of reports on such studies are 
simply testimonials, not scientific evidence. 

A testimonial written by a doctor, even when 
it is given the additional cloak of respectability 
afforded by publication in a scientific journal, is 


still a testimonial. It has no more scientific valid- . 


ity than the opinion expressed by the woman who 
caught the largest tuna on record, that a certain 
brand of cigarettes is kind to the throat. Yet the 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


’ claims for the efficacy of an amazing number of 


modern drug products are based exclusively on 
this type of evidence. 


Psabitin Vile ie cally Ww ghve its 
ent substance to the advertising and promotion 
of relatively worthless products, but also to 
extend the indications of effective drugs beyond 
the range of their real utility. They appear 
either as complete reprints or as priceless quo- 
tations in advertisements or brochurés. They. 
convince too many physicians that they should 
prescribe these drugs. 


These practices and others more vicious such as - 


subtle persuasion to use indiscriminately drugs 
which are dangerously toxic and indicated only 
in selected desperately sick patients suggest that 
dedication is primarily to profit, even at the 
expense of good medical care. 


ONE MUST WONDER about the responsibility 
of the leaders and educators in medicine. Most 


face the problem with denial, complacency, or a 


sense of futility. 

How can legitimate education compete with the 
philosophy of the opium pipe and the carefully 
contrived distortions driven home by the trip- 


hammer effect of weekly mailings, the regular 


visits of the detailman, the two-page spreads, and 
the ads which appear six times in the same journal, 
not to mention the added inducement of the free 
cocktail party and the golf outing complete with 
three golf balls stamped with the name of the 
doctor and the company in contrasting colors? 
There have, however, been encouraging moves 
by courageous medical educators to ascertain and 
disseminate unbiased information on drugs. Un- 
fortunately, the principal audience for this infor- 
mation consists of those who are already skeptical. 
I SUGGEST with hesitation the consideration 
of a central agency empowered to approve or to 
disapprove the sale of drugs on the basis of objec- 
tive evidence of efficacy and to ban misleading and 


ambiguous advertising and promotion. I recog-— 


nize that it will be virtually impossible to set up 
proper criteria but there are some areas where it 


is better to be guided to the dictates of good 


common sense rather than tortured legal con- 
structions. 

Surely a panel of experts who can distinguish 
between privilege and license, charged with the 
responsibility for protecting medical care can make 
these decisions better than someone who has 
something to sell, and who simply makes “busi- 
ness decisions.” 


At Least Great-Grandma Could 
Complain of Her Aching Back 


By Jane Goodsell 


HE TROUBLE WITH BEING a housewife in 

this 20th century era of “carefree modern 
living” is that you can’t ever complain about your 
aching back. 

The American 
housewife—or mod- 
ern homemaker, as 
she is usually called 
—is regarded as a 
pampered creature 
who spends her 
days lying on a 
patio lounge, drift- 
ing into the house 
occasionally to push 
a languid finger to 
a button that sets in 
motion one of her 
automatic house- 
hold servants. | 

If she should complain that she is all tired out, 
her husband would stare a: her in amazement. 
How can she be tired? Has he not provided her 
with an automatic washer that washes and rinses 
the laundry at the mere flick of a switch? 

Her husband has heard so often that all the 
drudgery has been eliminated from housework 
that he sometimes wonders what on earth his wife 
does all day. He has provided her with a host of 


household aids, and he knows what they do for 


HIS WIFE, on the other hand, knows what 
they do not do for her, and she knows only too 
well what she does all day. She dusts and sweeps 
and changes diapers and scours and polishes and 
chauffeurs children and weeds and Scrubs and 
peels and stirs and mends. 


But she, too, has read about the new work- 
free era of home-making. She has also heard 
about great-grandmother, who bore eight chil- 
dren and made her own soap and scrubbed 
clothes on a washboard, 


She has even toyed with a nasty little suspicion 
that maybe there was a hired hand or a slave or 
an unmarried female relative lurking somewhere in 
great-grandmother’s kitchen. But she isn’t con- 
vinced enough to get any real comfort from her 
suspicions, 

When great-grandmother felt like a tired 
housewife, she could act like a tired housewife. 
She could grumble about how hard she had 


worked all day because she wasn’t constantly © 


being told what a lucky woman she was. 


There is no such thing as an automatic child- 
tending machine and, if you look behind that 
wonderful roll-easy vacuum, you'll find a woman 
pushing it. 


Modern household aids are marvelous, but — 


the price comes high. The price is a woman’s 
right to complain about her aching back. 
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High Prices, Profits 


New federal laws may be necessary to Siete the American 
people from the monopolistic practices of drug manufacturers, and 
existing laws should be more vigorously enforced to stop profiteering 
and misleading advertising, the AFL-CIO has declared. 

The continuing investigation of the Senate anti-trust subcommittee 


headed by Sen. Estes Kefauver® 


(D-Tenn.), commented Economic 
Trends and Outlook, publication of 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy, “has already shown 
that the American people are pay- 
ing vastly inflated prices for pre- 
scription drugs because of the poli- 
cies and practices of the large drug 
manufacturers.” 

These practices, the AFL-CIO 
charged, “maintain uniform high 
prices, extraordinary profits, ex- 
aggerated advertising claims and 
great expenses for advertising and 
promotion aimed at convincing 
doctors to prescribe drugs by 
their brand names.” 

The AFL-CIO said the govern- 
ment so far “has failed” to protect 
consumers against these practices. 

The gap between the production 
cost of prescription drugs and their 


IBEW Wins 


Contract Gains 


In Bell Unit 


Wage increases ranging from $2 
to $4.80 per week have been gained 
by Local 1974 of the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers follow- 
ing negotiations with Western Elec- 
tric Co. in Omaha, Neb. Settlement 
came a few minutes before a mid- 
night contract deadline May 12. 

The settlement is in addition to 
gains in non-wage areas negotiated 
Apr. 30. IBEW Pres. Gordon M. 
Freeman said the settlement totaled 
“more than 10 cents an hour,” for 
the 3,500 members. 

The IBEW represents over 55,- 
000 Western Electric employes as 
well as some in other Bell units. 
Freeman said the cost to Western 
Electric would “exceed $11.5 mil- 
lion over the next 12 months” as 
the contract terms are applied in 
other IBEW units of the company. 

Major gains were made in the 
arbitration clause of the agreement, 
which also creates job evaluation 
and wage incentive committees. The 
three-year contract provides wage 
reopeners in May of 1961 and 1962, 
with the right to strike recognized 
on each reopener, Freeman stated. 


Committees 


sales price is “staggering,” the AFL- 
CIO said. 


per 100 tablets to produce and bot- 
tle. This amount sold for $17.90 to 
druggists and $29.83 to consumers, 
according to staff testimony, the 
AFL-CIO said. 


“The difference between the 
$1.57 production cost and the 
$17.90 wholesale price is mainly 
composed of extraordinary profits 
and the substantial expense of 
propagandizing the nation’s phy- 
sicians,” the AFL-CIO said. 

The analysis said that, in 1959, 
the after-tax profits of 27 top drug- 
makers were 21.9 percent of their 
net assets or nearly double the 11.6 
percent profit rate of some 2,000 
leading manufacturers. 


Profits Exceeded Investments 

The Kefauver hearings showed. 
the AFL-CIO said, that a banking 
group which bought the war-seized 
Schering Corp. from the govern- 
ment’s Alien Property Custodian 
for $29 million in 1952 had run up 
$32 million in after-tax profits in| 5 
five and one-half years. 

In: illustrating one way profits 
reach these proportions, the AFL- 
CIO noted that a House committee 
report in 1957 revealed apparent 
widespread price-fixing on Salk 
polio vaccine. 

High prices are maintained not 
only by “extraordinary profits” 
but also by great expenditures for 


advertising and promotion, the 
analysis said. 


hearings revealed that the 20 larg- 
est drug manufacturers spend 24 
cents of each sales dollar on ad- 
vertising and promotion, compared 
to 6.4 cents for research. This 
means about one-half billion dol- 


$2 billion, the AFL-CIO added. 
The major promotion expense is 
the maintenance of some 15,000 
so-called detail men who try to 
persuade doctors and druggists to 
use particular high-price, brand- 


name drugs, the analysis said. 


Slate Vote 


On Wage-Hour Revamp 


(Continued from Page 1) 
dustry minimum wages are set for 
firms supplying goods to the govern- 
ment, unless he has previously been 
convicted of a Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act violation. Hiestand’s 
amendment would apply also to 
the Davis-Bacon Act, which re- 
quires prevailing wages to be paid 
on federally-financed construction, 
and the Eight-Hour Law, limiting 
work on government construction to 
tight hours a day unless overtime 
Tates are paid. 

Instead of meeting the often 
considerably higher standards of 
these laws, designed to prevent 
government contracts from being 
used to undercut existing stand- 
ards in private industry, employ- 
ers would only have to meet the 
Subsistence-level minimums of 
the Wage-Hour Act. 

The Senate committee had be- 

it a subcommittee bill reported 

last year which it began working 

om before the civil rights debate 
tied up legislative activity. 

In the final union testimony be- 


the House subcommittee, the 


Pulp-Sulphite Workers urged elimi- 
nation of the: exemption from the 
Wage-Hour Act of logging crews 
consisting of 12 men or less. 

George W. Brooks, the union’s 
research and education director, 
charged that the exemption, origi- 
nally intended to help farmers who 
do part-time logging, “has been per- 
verted into an elaborate system of 
evasion of the social responsibility 
for paying living wages.” 

He said “the great disparity of 
coverage between groups in the 
mills and in the woods in the 
same industry is not healthy ei- 
ther for the industry or for the 
communities dependent upon the 
paper industry.” 

Meanwhile, in a statement filed 
with the subcommittee, the NAM 
expressed concern that a higher 
minimum and extended coverage 
“would be harmful to wage earners.” 

The NAM said the result would 
be “increases in the cost of living 
which would possibly lead to de- 
mands for another increase in the 
minimum wage.” 


The Senate hearings showed that 
the drug prednisolone cost $1.57] } 


The AFL-CIO said the Kefauver 


lars a year out of a sales volume of 


Service Activities director. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT calls for better education of American 
youth at the final dinner of the four-day AFL-CIO National Con- 
ference on Community Services in New York City. Seated at left 
of Mrs. Roosevelt is Richard F. Walsh, president, Theatrical Stage 
Employes union; at right is Leo Perlis, AFL-CIO Community 


Ike’s Health Plan Hit 
/As ‘Outlandish Scheme’ 


New York—The Eisenhower Administration’s recently-unveiled 
plan to provide health care for the aged is “an outlandish scheme 
unworthy of being called health insurance,” Dr. George Baehr, 
special consultant to Health Insurance Plan of New York, declared 


here. 

Speaking at the fifth annual AFL- 
CIO National Conference on Com- 
munity Services, Baehr said the 
Administration plans are “so com- 
plicated, so costly to administer and 
so inefficient they would never have 
a chance of being enacted by this 
or any other Congress.” 

He told more than 500 labor 
and social agency representatives 
that the Administration measure 
follows the pattern of “so-called 
major medical insurance, promoted 
most profitably by commercial in- 
surance companies.” 

Such insurance, he said, is “ap- 
propriate for wealthy business 
executives but not for poor, old 
people, most of whom live on 
social security or on small retire- 
ment incomes.” 

The Administration proposal and 
other plans supported as alterna- 
tives to the Forand bill are “so 
unrealistic we must assume they 
were designed to delay action and 
bamboozle the public,” he declared. 

Final sessions of the four-day 
health and welfare parley also saw: 

@ Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt de- 
clare that Americans are not giving 
their young people good enough 
education. 

@ Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R. I.) 
announce that two government 
agencies have been allocated a total 
of $1,060,000 to develop a major 
national blueprint for the control 
of juvenile delinquency. 

@ Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, vicar, 
Lower East Side Mission of Trinity 
Parish, New York City, call upon 
organized labor “to challenge the 
existing power structures which 
unite in maintaining conditions 
which produce delinquent behavior” 
in American youth, 

@ Dr. Howard A. Rusk, asso- 
ciate editor, New York Times, out- 
line labor’s “strong stake in reha- 
bilitation.” 

In addition to sharply criticiz- 
ing the new Administration plan, 
Baehr said the Javits-Keating bill 
—a substitute program by GOP 
Senators Jacob K. Javits (N. Y.) 
and Kenneth Keating (N. Y.)—is . 
“just as bad because it violates 
all health insurance principles for ' 
spreading the risk.” 


“It is most encouraging, however, 
that one Republican, Gov. Nelson 
Rockfeller (N. Y.), promptly re- 
pudiated this outlandish scheme and 


pose come out publicly in support of 
the Social Security method for pre- 
paying the cost of hospital and nurs- 
ing home care,” Baehr said. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, addressing the 
final dinner of the CSA conference, 
said: “We ought to change the base 
of higher education.” 

“We should open higher edu- 
cation to every child on the basis 
of ability,” she stated, adding that 
this country “cannot afford to go 
on wasting ability in our young 
people.” 

Fogarty, hitting hard at what he 
termed “the epidemic of delinquen- 
cy,” said FBI estimates show that 
delinquency is costing the national 
economy four billion dollars each 
year. 

He said the Appropriations sub- 
committee on Labor, Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, which he heads, 
has appropriated $1 million to the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
and $60,000 to the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau to come up with a plan 
for coping with the delinquency 


Marylaiid: ote 
Primary Won 
By Kennedy 


Sen, John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 

swept the Maryland Democratic 

presidential primary May 17 and . 
promptly headed for the nation’s 

final pre-convention contest in 

Oregon, scheduled May 20. — 

He rolled up 200,000 votes to 
49,000 for Sen. Wayne Morse (D- 
Ore.) in the Maryland race, with a 
total of 11,000 for two nominal 
candidates and 25,000 cast for an 
uncommitted slate of delegates to 
the. Democratic. National Cony 
tion opening July 11. 


Kennedy, backed by most MG 
the state Democratic organiza- 
tion including Gov. J. Millard _ 
Tawes, scored with approximate- 
ly 70 percent of the voters. Un- | 
der Maryland law, the state’s 
convention delegates are bound 
to vote for him on the first con- 
vention batat although not there- 
after. 


In the Oregon: race, - Kennedy's 
forces hoped to pull an upset vic- 
tory over Morse in the latter’s home 
state. Morse three times has over- 
whelmed opposition, both Repub- 
lican and Democratic, in contests 
for the Senate. - 


Also listed on the Oregon ballot 
are three additional Democratic 
figures—Senators Stuart Symington 
(Mo.), Lyndon Johnson (Tex.) and 
Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.), 
Humphrey’s withdrawal for the 
presidential race following his de- 
feat by Kennedy in West Virginia 
came too late for his name to be 
removed from the Oregon ballot. 


Neither Johnson, an unavowed 
candidate, nor Symington has 
campaigned in Oregon. Former 
Gov. Adlai. E. Stevenson of Illi- 
nois, whose name was entered by 
petition of his supporters, re- 
moved it by filing an affidavit 
with the Oregon secretary of 
state that he was not a candidate. 


In other political developments, 
Symington was given the not-unex- 
pected backing of former Pres, 
Harry Truman, who praised the 
Missouri senator as “outstanding,” 
and it was reported that Charles H. 
Percy, president of Bell & Howell 
Co. and last year chairman of the 
Republican Committee on Program 
and Progress, would be named 
chairman of the GOP National 
Convention’s Resolutions (plat- 


problem. 


form) Committee. 


Talks with AMA Useful 
Despite ‘Propaganda’ 


Representatives of organized labor and some 30.other organiza- 
tions have held “constructive discussions” of methods for improving 
prepaid health insurance plans,-an AFL-CIO delegation reported fol- 
lowing a two-day conference in Chicago. 

At the same time, the five AFL-CIO representatives, in a joint 


statement, expressed 
the American Medical Association 
took advantage of the meeting “to 
provide a propaganda platform for 
persons whose bitter and reaction- 
ary philosophy .. . is clearly re- 
pugnant to representatives of labor 
and many others attending the 
meeting.” 

The statement on behalf of the 
labor delegation was issued by its 
chairman, Vice Pres. Charles S. 
Zimmerman of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. 

The AFL-CIO sent a delega- 
tion to the AMA-sponsored con- 
ference “in good faith,” the state- 
ment said, adding: “We cannot 
quite understand why the AMA 
should have chosen to harangue 
those it invited to its congress 
with political outbursts.” 

One of the conference speakers 
was Sec.-Treas, Roger Flemming of 


> 


“regret” that’ 


the American Farm Organization, 
who attacked the labor-backed For- 
and bill as “socialized medicine.” 

Representing the AFL-CIO, be- 
sides Zimmerman, were Lisbeth 
Bamberger, assistant director of the 
federation’s Dept. of Social Secu- 
rity; Leonard Lesser, director of 
social security activities for the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept.; 
Isador Melamed, executive director 
of the Philadelphia AFL Medical 
Service Plan; and Anthony G. Weis- 
lein, director of research and edu- 
cation for the Building Service 
Employes. 

The delegation pledged it would 
make further efforts to work with 
elements of the AMA in “objective 
and unprejudiced consideration of 
all varieties of health plans and 
many different methods of organiz- 


ing and paying for medical care.” 
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PASSAGE OF HOUSING LEGISLATION is needed to provide 2.3 
million units annually for the next 10 years and to forestall another 


recession, Boris Shishkin (right), 


secretary of AFL-CIO Housing 


Committee, told Senate Banking subcommittee. Accompanying 
ee ee ee 


Research. 


‘Furniture Union Spurs 
Political Action Drive 


Chicago—All-out trade union 


participation in the crucial 1960 


presidential and congressional elections is essential to winning en- 
actment of liberal programs to aid the nation, the 11th biennial con- 


vention of the Furniture Workers 
The 150 delegates, representing 


declared here. 
¥ 40,000 UFWA members in 150 


locals in the U.S. and Canada, ap-‘ 
proved a resolution calling for 100 
percent contribution from trade un- 
ion members to the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education. 

Adoption of the resolution fol- 
lowed an address by Al Barkan, 
deputy director of COPE, who 
stressed the stake which American 
labor has in the forthcoming elec- 
tions. 

The delegates unanimously re- 
elected Pres. Morris Pizer and 
Sec.-Treas. Fred Fulford to two- 
year terms. Pizer has been presi- 
dent since 1946, and Fulford 
has been secretary-treasurer since 
1950. 

Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer 
of the Auto workers, delivered a 
blistering attack against the Eisen- 
hower Administration for its oppo- 
sition to the Forand bill to provide 
medical care for the aged. Mazey 
accused Eisenhower of being an 
“ingrate” in receiving free medical 
service throughout his lifetime as 
an Army officer and as President, 
while denying similar care to the 
elderly. 

Nicholas Zonarich, new director 
of organization for the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept., spelled out 
IUD programs for coordinated or- 
ganizing activities and for a strong 
central defense fund to aid unions 
against management efforts to “turn 
back the clock.” 

In a series of actions, delegates 
approved resolutions: 

@ Instructing UFWA officers not 


NMU Scholarship 
Worth $10,000 


New York—The Maritime Un- 
fon’s second annual $10,000 col- 
lege scholarship has been awarded 
to 17-year-old Vernon M. Edgar of 
Great Neck, Long Island, son of 
a sea-going matron. 

Vernon’s mother, Mrs. Vinnie E. 
Edgar, is now at sea aboard the 
cruise ship SS Santa Rosa. She has 
been an NMU member since 1938. 
His father, David Edgar, is a high 
school social science teacher. 

NMU Pres. Joseph Curran pre- 
sented the scholarship, which pays 
up to $2,500 per year for tuition 
and expenses for four years at the 
college of the winner’s choice, ex- 
cept for schools which discriminate 
in enrollment on grounds of race or 


to sign the AFL-CIO No-Raiding 
Agreement. 

@ Urging repeal of the Landrum- 
Griffin and Taft-Hartley Acts. 

@ Calling for new legislation by 
the 87th Congress to strengthen 
civil rights guarantees. 

@ Demanding passage of desitie- 
tion along the lines of the Forand 
bill to provide health care for the 
aged through the social security 
system. 

@ Urging passage of a $1.25 
minimum wage and broadening of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act cov- 
erage to include several million ad- 
ditional workers. 

@ Calling for passage of a com- 
prehensive housing bill to meet 
mounting national needs and fore- 


44s 


iy a 


dimensions” of the housing prob-¢—— 
lems confronting the nation, 

Boris Shishkin, secretary of the 
AFL-CIO Housing. Committee, 
called for construction of 2.3 mil- 
lion private homes annually for the 


needs. Official Census Bureau fig- 
ures show new housing starts are 
currently running at an annual rate 
of slightly over 1.1 million—down 
sharply from the 1959 rate of se 
million. 

“It is incredible,” ” Shishkin 
said, “that in the face of the 
current sharp dip in housing con- 
struction and the gloomy pros- 
pects ahead, the Administration 
nevertheless seems to display 
nothing but optimism about the 
housing situation.” 

Shishkin spelled out labor’s broad 
program geared to the long-term 
housing requirements of the nation. 
It included: 

@ Restoration of the authoriza- 
tion for construction of public 
housing provided in the Housing 
Act of 1949. This would in effect 
permit construction of an addition- 
al 100,000 low-rent public housing 
units. He called this a “rockbottom 
minimum requirement.” 

@ Authorization of $600 million 

for urban renewal capital grants 
as called for in a bill introduced by 
Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), as a 
start toward aiding cities in the 
undertaking of a “full-scale, long- 
range attack against the blight and 
slums that are threatening to engulf 
them. ” 
' @ Approval of a proposal by 
Clark and Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
(R-N. Y.) creating a federal agency 
authorized to issue a maximum of 
$2 billion in long-term, low-interest 
bonds for construction of housing 
for moderate-income families and 
elderly persons. 

@ Authorization for the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to 
purchase $50 million in FHA-in- 
sured cooperative housing mort- 
gages. 


stall a new recession. 


Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.). Co- 
sponsors, all members of the com- 
mittee, include Chairman Eugene 
J. McCarthy (D-Minn.) and Sena- 
tors Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), Jen- 
nings Randolph (D-W.Va.), Vance 
Hartke (D-Ind.), and Gale W. Mc- 
Gee (D-Wyo.). 
In effect, the bill would create 
a “shelf” of federal, state and 
local public works projects on 
which work could begin within 
three months after a determina- 
tion that the nation’s economy 
was in trouble. 

The provisions of the bill would 
be placed into effect whenever the 
national unemployment rate rose 
for six consecutive months and 
reached a point above 5 percent. 
When unemployment was again 
brought down below 5 percent, the 
President would be authorized to 
terminate the programs. 

Of the authorized funds, $1 bil- 
lion each would be available for 
expediting federal public works, for 


religion. 


loans for state and local public 


Shishkin called for legislation 


Six Democratic Senators Sponsor 
Bill to Provide Jobs in Recession 


A stand-by anti-recession measure—designed to create jobs and reduce unemployment during busi- 
ness slumps—has been introduced in the Senate as the aftermath to a six-month study of recession-bred 
joblessness by the McCarthy Special Committee on Unemployment. 

The measure would make funds automatically available for public works and housing construction 


at the outset of a recession, without the need for further congressional action. 
Principal sponsor of the bill is?— 


next 15: years to meet national) 


a Sika 


ya a ‘Ba. 
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‘hie dation iy Paced’ with atlother “disastrous decline” in residential construction which could “pull 
the country down into the morass.of another economic recession,” the AFL-CIO warned as it 
for prompt congressional enactment of omnibus housing legislation. 

Testifying before a Senate Banking subcommittee headed by Sen. John J. Sparkman @-Ala. ), a fed- 
eration spokesman sharply criticized the “failure of the present Administration to face up to the full 


it called 


barring bias in housing, payment 
of prevailing wages in any hous- 
ing project involving federal fi- 
nancial assistance, a $500 million 
authorization for college housing, 
and protection of homeowners 
against foreclosure in the event 
of temporary unemployment, > 
ness or other emergency. 

The AFL-CIO spokesman urged 
establishment at Cabinet level of a 
Dept. of Housing and Metropolitan 
Affairs, as provided in legislation in- 
troduced by Clark. Nathaniel S. 
Keith, president of the National 
Housing Conference, concurred in 
this plea for the new cabinet post, 


declaring that “the present status 


of federal housing . . . and related 
programs has suffered from lack of 
representation” in the inner circles 
of the Administration. ycite 

Federal Housing Administrator 
Norman P. Mason told the Spark- 
man subcommittee that the new 
federal department should be 
created soon to help cities solve 


housing problems, but added he op-. 


posed the Clark measure “at this 
time.” 

Mason urged that Pres. Eisen 
hower be allowed to make the 
recommendation later in the year 
as part of a government reorgan- 
ization plan the President pro-' 
poses to send Congress just prior 
to leaving the White House. 


AFL-CIO Cites Perils 
In Bill on Monitorships 


The AFL-CIO has expressed opposition to a bill that would pro- 
hibit federal courts from appointing monitors or receivers of labor 


unions. 


In a letter to Rep. Edwin E. Willis (D-La.), chairman of a House 
subcommittee that has begun hearings, AFL-CIO Pres. George 


Meany pointed out that there is “no? 


evidence that the federal courts 
have engaged in .. . abuse of their 
powers” in undertaking supervision 
of union affairs. 

The Norris-La Guardia Act limit- 
ing the powers of federal injunc- 
tions in labor cases, Meany said, 
followed “a period of years (in 
which) the federal judiciary had en- 
gaged in widespread abuses.” 

If federal courts were abusing 
their powers “by unwarrantably 
undertaking to supervise the ad- 
ministration of labor unions,” the 
federation president said, “I 
would be the first to object, but I 
know of no evidence that they 
are doing so.” 

The immediate purpose of the 
bill, Meany observed, is to end the 
monitorship now exercised through 
USS. District Court for the District 


works, and for purchases by the 
Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation of FHA and VA mortgages 
on lower-priced homes. 


Formula Based on Experience 

Clark explained that the formula 
for triggering the bill’s provisions 
was derived from an analysis of the 
three postwar recessions—the only 
occasions in the past 14 years when 
unemployment increased continu- 
ously over a six-month period and 
exceeded 5 percent. 

Had such an act been on the 
books during the three recent re- 
cessions, the government could have 
moved promptly to halt the econ- 
omy’s downward trend, he pointed 
out. 

“During the 1958 recession,” 
Clark said, “we lost precious 
months debating whether any- 
thing at all should be done and, 
if so, what. If we can decide in 
advance, those months will be 
saved. — 

“The timing of the action is 

vital. A spurt in public works as 


the downturn is getting under 


way might reverse the whole re- 
cessionary movement.” 

The recession-caused federal defi- 
cit of $12.4 billion in fiscal 1959, 
Clark said, was due more to loss of 
revenue than increases in federal 
expenditures. He added that if the 
downturn could have been checked, 
the.revenue loss would have been 
prevented and higher expenditures 
for public assistance and unemploy- 
ment compensation would have 
been averted. 

Transfer of Funds Possible 

Under the proposed program, the 
President would be authorized to 
transfer $1 billion from any unused 
appropriation balances to such fed- 
eral construction programs as pub- 
lic buildings, hospitals, roads, air- 
ports or stream control where proj- 
ects could be expedited. 


The $1 billion for state and local 
public works would be loaned at 2 
percent interest, with terms up to 
50 years — terms which coincide 
with those in the Rural Electrifica- 


tion Association power sas tele- 


of Columbia over the unaffiliated 
Teamsters. 

This monitorship, he pointed out, 
exists because of a consent decree 
entered into by the union and mem- 
bers who had filed charges involv- 
ing the rigging of elections and al- 
leged irregularities in the handling 
of funds. 

As a general rule, Meany said, 
Congress “should refrain from 
interfering with the "s 
performance of its function” for 
the purpose “of affecting the out- 
come of a particular pending 
case.” 

He pointed out that issues under 
the Teamsters’ monitorship are now 
before the U.S. Court of Appeals 
and that the appellate court’s deci- 
sions, in turn, will be subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Court. 

Meany also cited two other ob- 
jections to the bill: that it would 
restrict federal courts from legiti- 
mately appointing receivers to 
preserve assets in a “schism” situa- 
tion involving intraunion contest- 
ants, and that the state courts, more 
likely to indulge in “abuses” in the 
appointment of receivers, were not 
covered. ; 

Meanwhile, in the tangled actions 
and counter-actions involving the 
Teamsters Board of- Monitors, a 
scheduled hearing for union Pres. 
James R. Hoffa on charges of mis- 
using funds of Local 299 for real 
estate speculation in which Hoffa 
allegedly had a personal interest 
was delayed pending appeals. 

U.S. District Judge F. Dickin- 
son Letts, who set up the moni- 
torship under the consent decree 
entered into by all parties, dis- 
qualified himself from conducting 
the hearing when the Teamsters 
filed an affidavit of prejudice. A 
retired judge of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, Jo- 
seph R. Jackson, was named as 
Letts’ successor. 

The appellate court overruled 
Letts in the latter’s attempted ouster 
of Monitor Laurence T. Smith as 
representatives of plaintiffs in the 


-lease and Smith remained on the 


board. 

The resignation of Daniel B. 
Maher as monitor representing the 
Teamsters was accepted by Letts 
after weeks of delay and William 
Bufalino was sworn in as his sue 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, | 


‘factory farms. 


Wage Law Urged 
For Factory. Farms 


By Robert -B. Cooney 


The AFL-CHO has urged Congress to extend federal wage-hour 
coverage to factory farms as a start toward breaking “the discrimina- 


tory manacles which chain hired farm workers to an old world of 


poverty and disease and hopelessness.” 


The passage of pending bills to provide wage-hour protection, to} : 
end child labor and to require crew4> 


leader registration would be a long|* 
step toward bringing the farm work- 
er..to first-class citizenship, AFL- 
CIQ. Legislative Dir. Andrew J. 
Biemiller told a Senate Labor sub- 
committee, headed by Sen. Harri- 
som A. Williams, Ir. (D-N. J.). 

The Meat Cutters said a farm 
minimum wage would help end the 
“scandal” of farm worker poverty 
and strengthen family farms against 
the present cheap labor edge of 
The Meat Cutters 
also backed the ban on child labor, 
crew-leader registration and a sep- 
arate pending bill to curtail or 
end the importation of Mexican 
workers. 

It is mot true, Biemiller told 
the subcommittee, that the farm 
worker has been “forgotten.” 

“On the contrary, he has been 
carefully and skillfully discrim- 
inated against by a wide range of 
laws and administrative proce- 
dures.” 

Biemiller backed as “a modest 
beginning” a bill, co-sponsored by 
Sens. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.) and 
Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), which 
would apply a three-step minimum 
wage to farm workers. 

A 75-cents an hour minimum 
would apply initially, rising to 85 
cents the next year and $1 an hour 
in the third year. It would cover 
the biggest 26,000 of the nation’s 
4.6 million farm operators, bene- 
fitiag an estimated 800,000 workers. 
' Biemiller said the bill’s exemp- 
tion of farms employing “not more 
than 2,244 man-days of hired farm 
labor during the preceding calendar 
year” would be very difficult to ad- 
minister because of the lack of rec- 
ord keeping. He proposed instead 


a test based on either total annual 


cash wage bill or value of. gross] {., 


sales of output. 


Biemiller also put labor’s strong : 
support behind another McNamara | : 
bill which would end a provision | : 


exempting farm children from gen- 
eral protection of the wage-hour 


law. He said present law, purport-| : 


ing to prevent child labor “during 
school hours,” is ineffective because 
“crop vacations” close down schools 
at harvest time. 

“In this rich land, im this af- 
fluent society,” Biemiller contin- 
ued, “there is no excuse for utiliz- 
ing the labor of children under 
16 years of age in commercial 
agriculture.” 

On crew-leader veniatiedion: Bie- 


| miller said labor would be happy 


to see the passage of either of two 
pending bills to end the “old and 
ugly story” of exploitation by la- 
bor contractors. One was intro- 
duced by Williams, the other by 
Senators Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.) 
and Kenneth B. Keating (R-N. Y.). 

Biemiller said labor prefers the 
Javits-Keating test of three workers 
for defining compulsory crew-lead- 
er coverage instead of ten workers 
as in the Williams bill. But the 
Javits-Keating measure is deficient 
in other respects, he added, urging 
that any bill reported require ade- 
quate insurance and record keeping. 

The Agricultural Workers urged 
the committee to support an end 
of the government program of im- 
porting Mexican farm workers; the 
legal right to organize; wage-hour 
protection and jobless pay coverage. 
The AFL-CIO has called for elimi- 
nation of the Mexican worker pro- 


gram within five years. 


School Funds Sought 
For Migrant Children 


The AFL-CIO and other interested groups have called upon 
Congress for federal funds and other aids to state and local school 


agencies to help them serve the 
migratory farm workers. 


children of the nation’s 500,000 


“During the last century, the labor movement worked to get 


children out of the mills and mines®> 


and into school,” Andrew J. Bie- 
miller, director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Legislation, told a House 
Education subcommittee. 


“In the twentieth century, Amer- 
ica is overdue in getting children 
out of the fields of industrial agri- 
culture and into school.” 


Ignorance passed on from par- 
ent to child is a waste “too costly 
in human terms and in economic 
terms,” the federation spokesman 
declared. 


Biemiller expressed labor’s sup- 
port of a bill introduced by Sub- 
committee Chairman Cleveland M. 
Bailey (D-W. Va.). 


' The Bailey bill would provide 
open-end federal payments to local 
education agencies to help them 
meet the impact of migratory farm 
families and authorize $300,000 in 


» grants to help state and local bodies 
. set up summer schools and $250,- 
. 000 in state grants to survey needs 
-and plan programs. 


A bill sponsored by Rep. Edith 
Green (D-Ore.) differs chiefly in 


‘that it would specify $2.5 million 


a year in federal payments to local 


‘school agencies and would pro- 
vide fellowships for specialized 
training in languages and the so- 


cial sciences. 


Sy ON Pa aay 


Biemiller stressed that the edu- 
cation in migrant-worker areas is 
a “national problem susceptible 
only of a national solution” be- 
cause of the transient and sea- 
sonal nature of farm work. 


He noted that, during the 1958 
fiscal year, the Labor Dépt.’s wage- 
hour inspectors found 4,491 chil- 
dren—over 3,000 of them under 14 
— working illegally in the fields. 

He estimated some 500,000 chil- 
dren work in the fields legally be- 
cause. of loopholes and shortcom- 
ings in federal law and the inade- 
quacy or absence of state laws. 

Eli E. Cohen, executive secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, backed both bills as 

“excellent,” but urged clearer def- 
initions so as to cover intra-state 
migrants. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Coleman, testi- 
fying for the Migrant Children’s 
Fund, Inc., strongly backed the 
planning grants section as vital to 
the development of special pro- 


grams., 

William L, Batt, IJr., Pennsyl- 
\vania’s secretary of labor and indus- 
try, pointed to government findings 
that migrant children are one to 
four years behind in school. He 
said education would do more than 
anything else to break the mi- 
grant’s “pattern of poverty.” 


Three Pickets 
Stabbed in 
ACWA Strike 


Shreveport, La.—A spirit that 
will not be daunted has kept up the 
morale of 235 striking Clothing 
Workers here despite the arrest of 
29 pickets and the stabbing of three 
strikers. 

The pickets have been arrested 
at various times since the walkout 
started Apr. 27 at three plants of 
the Shreveport Garment Mfg. Co. 


Knives Used on Pickets  __ 
They face trial on assault and bat- 
tery complaints issued by  strike- 
breakers. 

Last week, eight strikebreakers 
were walking toward the com- 
pany’s McNeil Street plant when 
three pickets approached. The 
pickets were cut with knives and 
scissors, and five strikebreakers 
face trial on assault charges. 


Mrs. Roberta Williams 26, one 
of the pickets was stabbed eight 
times. She is in serious condition 
in Physicians & Surgeons Hospital 
here. A knife cut pierced her spinal 
cord, and her left leg may be para- 
lyzed permanently, medical men 
said. A presser, Mrs. Williams is 
the mother of a 5-year-old son. 

The ACWA local was organized 
last October. Morale has been high 
and spirit strong, according to AC- 
WA Vice Pres. Richard Brazier, St. 
Louis, and ACWA Reg. Dir. Wil- 
liam Hall. Other unions have 
strongly supported the infant local 
in its first strike, Hall said. 

Union Chosen by Workers 

The company is one of the 
South’s largest manufacturers of 
work clothes. Two Shreveport 
plants with 322 employes make 
trousers. Another with about 65 
workers makes shirts at Mansfield, 
La., 40 miles away. 


ACWA began an organizing 
campaign at the three plants last 
226-149, on Dec. 4. 

After 15 negotiating sessions 
management had made no wage of- 
fer, though average wages are $1.10 
an hour, Hall said. The union 
voted to strike, and walked out in 
April. 

Management refused to budge at 
a meeting recently with a U.S. con- 
ciliator. The union is asking a wage 
increase of 12.5 cents an hour, plus 


5.5 percent of payrolls for welfare 
benefits, 


ees: Sa = Soe : 
CHART ANALYZING safety clauses in 7,000 union contracts is examined by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 
Richard F, Walsh, chairman of federation’s Safety & Occupational Health Conference, and Thomas 
F. Miechur, who represented the Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers at the three-day session at AFL 
CIO headquarters. Delegates pledged campaign for safer job conditions. 


a4 


|Safety Conferees Map 


Drive on Job Diseases 


Delegates to the AFL-CIO’s cig Conference on Safety and 


Occupational Health have pledged “ 


enewed efforts” to protect 


workers against job-caused disease. 
A statement adopted at the conference’s closing session called for 
a stepped-up drive “to preserve the lives of wage-earners” through 


collective bargaining, education of > 


union members and a campaign for 
effective state and federal legisla- 
tion. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in announcing the conference 
action, observed that the dele- 


- » » to the health hazards which 

wage earners are expected to 

accept as a part of their jobs.” 

The delegates, representing 50 in- 

ternational unions and state central 
bodies, charged: “Federal respon- 
sibilities for on-the-job health of 
workers have been avoided by as- 
signing such duties to the individual 
states.” 


States ‘Ignore’ Problem 

The conference statement pointed 
out that “most states ignore this 
obligation.” In 36 states, the dele- 
gates noted, public health expendi- 
tures for occupational health pro- 
grams range “from nothing to less 
than 5 cents per worker per year.” 
Pointing up the obstacles to be 

overcome, the delegates declared: 

“Efforts by individual workers 


occupational diseases develop 
slowly and require years of ex- 
posure before their dire effects 
make themselves known. 

“Even then, medical diagnoses 
often fail to pinpoint the origin of 
industrial diseases because all too 
often physicians have not been 
trained to recognize the relation 
between the occupation of the wage 
earner and his illness. 

“Trade unions have been largely 
blocked in their efforts to protect 
workers by an inability to obtain 
the elementary facts in sufficient 
quantities to awaken the conscience 
of America. Most industrial dis- 
eases are not officially reported and 
many such diseases are not com- 
pensable under state workmen’s 
compensation laws.” 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Richard F. 
Walsh, chairman of the federation’s 
Standing Committee on Safety and 
Occupational Health, which spon- 


delegates that the committee will 
move promptly to enlist the parti- 
cipation of all AFL-CIO affiliates 
in the drive against occupational 


health hazards, 


sors the annual conference, told the} * 


White House 
Delegates Cite 
Radiation Risk 


_ The need for adequate méasures 


‘to safeguard both workers and the 


public against excessive radiation 
exposure was highlighted at the re- 
cent White House Conference oa 
Occupational Safety. 


This was disclosed as the Labor _ 


Dept. published a summary of con 
clusions reached by delegates. 

The summary declared there is 
a need for “more industrial per- 
sonnel trained in the evaluation and 
control of harmful exposure,” in 
view of the growing industrial use 
of radioactive materials. 

The delegates also called for 
effective government regulation 
“to. keep mecessary exposures 
within maximum allowable lim- 
its,” and urged a study of ade- 
quate methods for disposal of 
radioactive wastes. 

Organized labor’s delegates te 
the conference called by Pres. Eis- 
enhower included AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. Richard F, Walsh, president 
of the Theatrical Stage Employes; 
George T. Brown, assistant to Pres, 
George Meany; Pres. James Brown- 
low of the Metal Trades Dept; 
Sec.-Treas. Hunter Wharton of the 
Operating Engineers; and Harry 
See, safety director of the Railroad 
Trainmen. 
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In Lette#’ to Congressmen: 


Meany Warns of ‘Reckless’ 
Slash in Mutual Security Aid 


The AFL-CIO has asked Congress, in letters sent all members of the House by Pres. a 
Meany, to resist-“reckless: slashing” of mutual-security appropriations. 

Meany acted following newspaper reports that as much as $1.5 billion may be cut from actual 
appropriations under the $4 billion authorized by Congress and approved by Pres. Eisenhower. 
House members the possibility of a deep cut in appropriations is 


The federation president told 


By Gervase N. Leve 


“particularly distressing” after the'> 


“very welcome” completion of con- 
gressional action a week earlier. 
Congress had authorized only $88.7 
million less than the $4.1 billion 
requested by the President. 

Meany recalled to the congress- 
men that the AFL-CIO recently 
held its Conference on World Af- 
fairs in New York. 


“As a result of these delibera- 
tions,” he said, “American labor 
is more convinced than ever that 
Communist imperialism must be 
fought with every means at our 
command, in every possible way. 
Military preparation is crucial, 
but it will be to no avail if we 
do not help our allies and the 
uncommitted nations of the world 
continue economic and political 
resistance to Communist aggres- 
sion. 

“I am keenly aware of and sym- 
pathetic to the problems faced by 
members of Congress who find it 
difficult to support ‘foreign aid’ 


when the Administration refuses to 
give adequate support to domestic 
measures such as aid to education, 
aid to depressed areas, and similar 
measures. We have urged passage 
of such bills and continue to do so. 
America needs such help, and can 
afford it. 

“Our failures in these areas, how- 
ever, must not be permitted to inter- 
fere with our obligations in the 
world area. There will be little 
value in protecting and extending 
the frontiers of security at home if 
communism is permitted to extend 
its frontiers throughout the world.” 

' Committee hearings on mutual 
security appropriations got under 
way in both House and. Senate 
soon after Eisenhower, express- 
ing his thanks to Congress, signed 
the authorization bill. 

The $4 billion authorized in- 
cludes $1.3 billion in new spending 
and $2.7 billion which was author- 
ized during the last session of Con- 


gress and was carried over. 


Hayes Cites Case for 


Liberal Trade Policy 


Organized labor’s traditional support of a liberal foreign trade 
policy is maintained, despite internal stresses, because “we must look 
at the whole economy and not just a part,” Pres. A. J. Hayes of the 
Machinists said in a speech before the Industrial Management Club 


of Port Chester, N. =: 


A policy based on low and-rea-® 


sonable tariffs at home in order to 
keep markets open for sales abroad, 
he said, is “particularly trouble- 
some” to the IAM, which has 
members working in some 250 dif- 
ferent industries. 


“Employers may worry about the 
impact of foreign competition on 
their profits,” he pointed out, “but 
our members worry about its ef- 
fect on their jobs. 

“Therefore, we receive many 
appeals from our local lodges ask- 
ing the international to adopt a 
position in favor of higher tariffs 
on this commodity or that. How- 
ever ... we know that a tariff 
favoring one group may easily les- 
sen the job opportunities of many 
other groups. 

“Thus, despite pressure, we 
have maintained our commitment 
to the principle of liberal trade. 
We believe that in this matter, as 
in all others, the determining 
consideration must be the nation- 
al interest. And we frankly be- 
lieve that a liberal policy of re- 
ciprocal trade is in the national 
interest.” 

Hayes, who also is an AFL-CIO 
vice president, said the fact that 
Europe and Japan are again com- 
petitive after the vast destruction 
of World War Il, is testimony to 
the effectiveness of the Marshall 
Plan in attaining its announced goal 
of restoring them to competition. 

The situation created by the re- 
turn of foreign producers to inter- 
national competition “is not so 


desperate as some people would 
have us believe” for either manu- 
facturers or workers in the United 
States, he asserted. 

He dismissed as “specious” the 
argument raised during the steel 
strike that U.S. wages were “pric- 
ing U.S.-made goods out of world 


markets,” pointing out that we 


still export far more than we 
import. 

The Labor Dept., Hayes noted, 
has estimated that the jobs of about 
4.5 million workers, or some 7 per- 
cent of the labor force, depend on 
foreign trade. The Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy, he con- 
tinued, has estimated that if the 
U.S. abandoned all tariffs, some- 
where between 200,000 and slightly 
more than 400,000 jobs would be 
lost. If we went to the other ex- 
treme of high tariffs, all 4.5 million 
jobs could well be wiped out. 


Low Pay Not Always Cheap 


Despite the fact that U.S. wages 
are the highest in the world, Hayes 
said, the U.S. manages to stay in 
world markets because “low-paid 
labor—foreign or domestic—is not 
necessarily cheap labor.” 

~The true measure of labor 
costs is not hourly wages but unit 
labor costs,” he said. “And in 
Evrope when a manufacturer cal- 
culates his costs on a unit basis, 
he finds that what costs less by 
the hour often costs more by the 
piece. 5 

“It is not relevant to compare the 
direct hourly wages of European 
workers and American workers, for 
the two are not comparable. In 
Europe a worker gets many fringe 
benefits in the way of health care, 
housing, retirement and so forth 
that go far beyond those enjoyed 
by American workers. These bene- 
fits come out of the cost of produc- 
tion, of course, and when they are 
taken into account, the difference 
between labor costs abroad and 
those at home is_ considerably 
smaller than a mere comparison of 
hourly wage rates would indicate. 

“And even if there remains a 
margin between American and 
European wages, it is fast disap- 
pearing for the simple reason that 
wages are rising faster in Europe 
than they are in America.” 


The new authorization is broken 
down into $256 million for special 
assistance; $150 million for the 
President’s contingency fund; $675 
million for defense support; $1.3 
million for the United Nations’ 
High Commissioner for Refugees; 
and $16.5 million for the relief of 
refugees in Palestine. Congress 
also earmarked $6.5 million that 
may be spent for the relief of the 
Palestine refugees. 

The hold-over authorization is 
made up of $2 billion for military 
assistance; $700 million for the 
Development Loan Fund and $20 
million for administration. 


After passage of the bill, Chair- 
man J. W. Fulbright of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
warned that the program “cannot 
survive many more annual author- 
izations” because each year Con- 
gress has tied on more “administra- 
tive strings” which have resulted in 
making the program “so slow and 
cumbersome as to reduce its ef- 
fectiveness very greatly.” 


“Multi-year authorization” 
should replace the yearly author- 
ization and appropriation proce- 
dure, he asserted, with Congress 
restricting itself to “periodic re- 
view.” The AFL-CIO has fre- 
quently testified before congres- 
sional committees in favor of 
long-term authorization. 
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South African Boycott. 


Wins World Support 


Free world labor’s boycott of South African products has won the 
unqualified support of internationally-known persons who are promi- 


nent in a wide range of spheres of 


activity. 


Among them is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who heartily endorsed 
the boycott so long as South Africa continues its repression of Afri- 


cans and its disregard of their'? 
elementary rights. 

The boycott, which has the firm 
support of the AFL-CIO, was in- 
stituted by the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions as a demon- 
stration of labor’s solidarity with 
the people of South Africa and to 
exert pressure on the government to 
change its racial policies. 

In addition to Mrs. Roosevelt, 
backing for the boycott came from 
the Rev. Trevor Huddleston, the 
English clergyman who has worked 
long and devotedly in African loca- 
tions in South Africa; Gabriel Mar- 
cel, of the French Academy; J. B. 
Priestley, the British novelist, and 
Earl Russell (Bertrand Russell), 
English philosopher. 

“There is now little doubt that 
unless very massive pressure can 
be brought to bear upon the 
South African government,” 
wrote Father Huddleston, “the 
kind of tyranny now in existence 
there will continue for a long 
time. ... 


“What is really needed is the kind 
of economic pressure which would 
convince white South Africa that 
isolation is a real possibility, and 
that, in any case, there is no hope 
of South Africa being received back 
into the fold until a change of 
policy is brought about. I believe 
that the trade unions are capable 
themselves of providing just this 
kind of pressure.” 

Earl Russell wrote that he has 
previously refrained from buying 
South African products. On sup- 
port of the boycott, he said: 

“I propose doing so until the 
South African government adopts a 


more liberal policy.” 


Meantime, the ICFTU has sent 
the Intl. Labor Organization a 
detailed report on the prison farm 
labor system in South Africa and 
asked ILO Dir. Gen. David 
Morse to call it to the attention 
of the ILO Committee on Forced 
Labor “with particular reference 
to ILO Convention No. 105 con- 
cerning the abolition of forced 
labor.” 

The ICFTU report was based on 
a first-hand investigation by a rep- 
resentative of the worldwide labor 
center. 

It noted that African labor has 
been made available to European 
farmers in South Africa through 
two systems. One is-prison labor, 
which is still in force, when an 
African has been sentenced in a 
court. . The other is the so-called 
“volunteer” scheme under which 
petty offenders are induced to take 
farm jobs instead of being prose- 
cuted. The latter system, the 
ICFTU pointed out, seems no long- 
er to be applied to the native-born, 
but is still in effect for other Afri- 
cans. 

“There have been a number of 
cases of ill-treatment of these work- 
ers brought to court, but this, of 
course, does not mean that all cases 
have been reported,” the ICFTU 
document said. 

“Some of these cases are in keep- 
ing with the best traditions of Bel- 
sen (a Nazi Germany concentration 
camp), but it would be highly in- 
accurate and unjust to say that all 
white South African farmers treat 
their laborers in this inhuman fash- 
ion. There is, however, a sufficient 
number of these cases to warrant 
a full investigation.” 
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ILO Treaties — 
Accepted by 


UAR, Liberia 


‘oaciaesaike Intl. Labor Organ- = 
ization has announced the ratifica- 
tion of seven ILO conventions, or 
treaties, by the United Arab Re 
public and of three concerning sea 
farers by Liberia, : 

The UAR agreed to four conven- 
tions concerning conditions of work 
—two restricting the work period to 
8 hours a day and 48 hours a week 
in industry, commerce and offices; 
another on weekly rest in industry; 
and a fourth on minimum wage 
fixing machinery. 

The UAR also approved two con 
ventions concerning workmen’s 
compensation for accidents and oc- 
cupational diseases, and a seventh 
barring discrimination in employ-" 
ment and occupation. q 

Liberia adopted conventions set-§ 
ting standards for officers’ compe=\ © 
tency certificates, shipowners’ lia] ” 
bility in case of sickness and injuryy™ 
and the minimum age for employ+# 
ment in the maritime industry. ‘? 
Union Gives $2,000 
For Polio Victims iB 

New York—Manager Philip® 
Lubliner of Pocketbook and Novel# 
ty Workers’ Local 1 has presented 
the 1960 March of Dimes with #7] 
$2,000 check, bringing to ovel™ 
$10,000 the total of contributionly 


from the local’s members since 
1955, 
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